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Our Part in the Industrial Recovery 
Program 
By COLONEL FRANK KNOX 
Chicago Daily News 
HE subject assigned me is our part in the recovery campaign. I do not know 
that I can add much to what you already know as to what you can do for 


industrial recovery. I expect your chief part will be that of a good citizen. 
The world has been passing through, for the last four years, one of the periodic 


© depressions which seem to be inevitable, with man constituted as he is. As a mass, 
| men seem to go through this cycle of encouragement and hope, succeeded by an 
© expansion of activity, and then more hope and more activity, until activity merges 


into speculation and values become exaggerated and business becomes extended, and 


© then, with almost the regularity of a clock, we come to a period, roughly about 

" twenty years apart, when all the air is let out of the bubble and we find ourselves 

» back in pretty grim reality. That is precisely what happened in 1929, which cul- 
"| minated in a period of over-expansion and over-speculation. 


No one has yet found a remedy to this cycle of human nature. I greatly doubt 


" whether there ever will be found a remedy, because a part of the reason lies in the 
| hearts of men, who will hope and who will gamble on the future. It is a useful thing 


that man is so constituted, because, while we go too far in our hopes of expansion, we 
never quite go back to the point from which we started, and each succeeding era 


q finds real progress made. 


I presume it was inevitable that there had to be a change in the administration 


4 before recovery could begin. I say that as a Republican. I have always been a Re- 
| publican and still am, but I recognize that last fall it was much more wholesome to 
| the public state of mind that someone else should be given a chance to see what he 
| could do with the situation. The country was full of men out of work — millions of 
© them — dependent upon public charity and private charity for food and clothing 
q and protection for their loved ones. The farming population of the entire country as 
| awhole was discouraged, due to a long period in which farm prices were depressed 
| abnormally. 


I think it may be said that the picture was something like this. There are in the 


| United States approximately 34,000,000 workers who work for pay of all kinds — 
| 42 percent of that total are engaged in doing those auxiliary things that go to make 
: Up civilization as we know it. Newspapers do not make individual wealth; they sell a 
" service to the public. All businesses, such as retail establishments, create no new 


wealth. So, of the total, only 42 percent of the people are employed gainfully, actually 
producing wealth. Of that 42 percent, 18 percent are engaged in agriculture. For 


4 eight or ten years before the break in 1929, this 18 percent of agricultural workers 
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was very much underpaid, their average earnings being about $1.00 per day. In 
industry in the cities, on the contrary, the average earnings were several times that 
per day. Naturally, that condition could not obtain without throwing things out of 
joint, aad that is precisely what occurred. First, this 18 percent of farmers disap- 
peared as consumers. They had no money with which to buy goods. They produced 
in large measure their own necessities on their land, but as a consuming public they 
disappeared. This naturally threw out of employment men engaged in productive 
industries, which produced the things for farmers to buy, and so the cycle began, and 
unemployment began to appear in the cities, until finally the catastrophe came. 

The fundamental purpose of a readjustment, and this is a difficult thing to under- 
stand, is to get our various classes in this country back onto a fairly equitable earning 
basis. In other words, either the earnings of the workers in the city must go down 

(which no one wants to happen) or the earnings of the workers on the farm must go 
up to equal that of the workers in the city. All of our adjusters are trying to bring 
about that equalization. 

Now, the problem which confronts any administration, and so confronts the 
present one, is to increase the earnings of the farm organizations so that they will be 
on a parity with the city workers. As a result, under the Hoover administration we 
made the ill-fated attempt to purchase wheat, and we self-taxed buyers’ profits 
$4,000,000 or $5,000,000, put wheat in storage and depressed the price of wheat. 
Now we are engaged in another process of limiting productive grain and cotton land 
by means of agreements with the farmers to reduce acreage of cultivation, pay at least 
rental for land not used, and secure money for that by a fixed charge against the 
consumer in the city — make it cost the man in the city more for his living in order 
to bring up the level of the earnings of the man on the farm. To date that effort has 
not demonstrated success. Some of the financial economists did not believe it would, 
but despite our lack of faith, we have been hoping that it might lead in some fashion 
to an increase in the price the farmer obtains and level it up to his brother in the city. 

Now in respect to industry, what we are attempting to do is to apply the principle 
of spreading work. That is the way the NRA began. It had its inception in a bill 
introduced by Senator Black, providing for a 30-hour week, which scared industry 
to death, and as a substitute for this frank attempt to spread work by a shorter work 
week, Congress was persuaded, under the influence of the Administration, to adopt 
the NRA. 

We have grown up here in America under a school of economics which relies on 
competition to keep prices down. Twenty years ago, in the first Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, we enacted what is known as the anti-trust law — a law in legal restraint of 
trade, that made it impossible for the men in some one industry to get together and 
arrive at what was a just price for their product. That was against the law. The 
European Cartel System recognized the failure of the competitor principle and 
definitely, legally recognized the rights of competitive business in the same line to 
get together and make these regulations which had been made illegal under the anti- 
trust law. 

What we are trying to do is to apply the European Cartel System to our economics. 
There are some things which come along with it which are wholly good, and for which 
every good-thinking citizen is glad. I think the change from the reliance on the com- 
petitor system to the self-imposed code on industry is sound and is going to persist. 
I do not think we will go back to a law against combinations in restraint of trade. In 
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the future, we are going to find our bulk of industries covered by pretty strict regula- 
tions, self-imposed, which will permit reasonable profit to be made under reasonable 
conditions. 

I lived in New England for a good many years and became familiar with the 
textile industry in that territory. The development of the textile industry in the 
south, where production could be carried on at a much lower cost was not wholly due 
to the fact that cotton is grown in the south, but because of cheaper labor available. 
The applying of the code to the textile industry was a sound proposal for two reasons: 

1. It put the whole industry on a legal footing for the first time, with no difference 
in pay between the north and south. 

2. It lifted that industry from what was essentially a sweat-shop industry to one 

that has some respect for its workers. 
I am personally aware of the miserably low wages paid and the long hours insisted 
upon. Now, the NRA, if it does nothing else, has abolished widespread child labor 
and the sweat-shop, and I think it will also make very real the reduction of the 
working week. 

Then another angle on the NRA movement, which I think is permanent and 
helpful, has to deal with those industries which deal in natural resources, like oil, 
coal, and lumber, and similar resources where the total supply is limited and all that 
is used is a depletion. The people, as a whole, have a selfish interest in the conserva- 
tion of our oil. For instance, oil is being pumped out of the oil fields at a frightfully 
high rate and being sold at a rate which did not bring back to the oil companies the 
prices of lifting it out of the ground and refining it. The oil business is now subjected 
toa code, and that code is supervised by the Federal Government. The first thing the 
Department of Interior did was to establish a quota, which was absolutely essential 
to the public interest. The same is true in the coal situation, and now we stand a 
chance of reducing that consumption to reasonable proportions and raising the price 
of fuel to where a decent wage can be paid the workers. In that way I think this Cartel 
System is bound to persist, helpfully and usefully. 

In respect to other businesses, like retail establishments, et cetera, which are now 
included in the code, I have great doubts as to whether the thing can work. It is 
most impractical for any Board to sit in Washington and visualize the conditions 
that obtain in a single industry in a country like ours. I think we can foresee the ulti- 
mate elimination of those business codes which are impractical, by the process of 
modification which will take out almost all the real content. 

Now, along with these efforts to restore employment and raise the return to the 
farmer, there has begun a definite, deliberate and necessary attempt in the matter of 
finances to restore the purchasing price of the dollar to about the level it had before 
the highly inflated years of 1928 and 1929 — to get it back to the years of 1926-1927. 
I believe in a form of controlled’ inflation which does not visualize any printing of 
money, but rather an expansion of credit, which will bring back the dollar to its 
purchasing value of the year we all got drunk on prosperity. That can and will be 
brought about by the series of acts which are just being put into effect. 

Another means of controlled inflation is that which is available to the Govern- 
ment, without any unsound inflation, offered by the Federal Reserve banks, of using 
the huge sums they have in reserve to purchase Government Bonds, and with these 
bonds in their strongbox to issue Federal Reserve Notes to the extent business re- 
quires to carry on its operation. There are two things about currency we ought to 
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understand. At the height of the great era of 1928-29, we had only about $5,000,000,- 
000 in currency and about $60,000,000,000 in bank credits. What has happened in the 
five years since 1929? There was not a decrease in the amount of currency but in the 
amount of credit. In other words, the banks, under the amount of pressure put upon 
them to pay on demand to their depositors, have restricted their credit and pulled 
it in to where today we have only about $20,000,000,000, where we had $60,000,000,- 
000 before. That difference of $40,000,000,000 hampers business and that is the thing 
that the Administration is trying to correct. I have been given very firm assurance 
that there is no intention on the part of the Roosevelt Administration to indulge in 
any paper inflation. 

It is also interesting to know that this proposal for a greater paper money currency 
is sponsored by the south and the west, where the distress has been most acute. If 
that were done, the first people to suffer would be the wage earners, who are the very 
people the Administration is trying to help, because nowhere in the world’s industry 
have wages kept pace with the lower purchasing price of the dollar. In other words, 
every man who works for a salary would suffer at once from a paper money inflation, 
and those who saved would suffer. Their bank deposits would suffer to the extent to 
which we engaged in inflation. The next to suffer would be those who have life in- 
surance policies. If you cut the value of the dollar in half, you reduce the value of that 
policy just one-half, and with the millions of people and billions of dollars invested in 
life insurance that would be one of the most frightful things that could happen. In 
fact, paper money inflation strikes at the solidest and most dependable class of 
citizens we have — those who save a little out of their earnings for a rainy day. 

We are coming out of this depression in spite of all the artificial aids we offer. I 
think the seeds of recovery lie in the hearts of men. Short of a suicidal attempt at 
paper money inflation, I think we are on our way out. I am not including in that a 
possible deflation of gold. If they leave the money alone and do not start the printing 
presses, we are on our way back to normalcy. As to the gold dollar, we are going to 
back track on one thing we have done for the sake of common honesty. We had a lot 
of obligations out, which guaranteed payment in gold, and by hustling about we 
agreed that they could not be paid by the terms specified in the contract. I think we 
are going to change our official point of view about that — it must be done to main- 
tain our own self-respect. There is nothing sacred about the amount of gold in the 
dollar, provided we retain the gold that we have as the basis of our currency, and 
retain it because it has been found by long experience that gold is the most useful 
basis for currency. Say, for instance, we have around 65 cents in gold in the dollar, 
we cheat no one, because that devaluation has already taken place, and I suspect that 
is one of the things that is going to bring about a further increase in the price of com- 
modities. 

We have a perfectly arbitrary rule of requiring a 40 percent reserve in gold of the 
money in circulation. France is still on a gold basis. Their percentage is 25. I rather 
expect that one of the methods of controlled inflation to be resorted to in the course of 
the next few months will be a reduction in the percentage of gold which we retain in 
our Federal Reserve banks. You understand, of course, that it is utterly impossible 
for us to back all of our money 100 percent. It is never possible and rarely required. In 
normal times we never think of asking for gold. It is only in a time of panic and dis- 
tress that any demand is made for gold. I rather expect there will not be any coining 
of gold money. I think our gold will be reserved for the basis of our currency in gold 
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bars. We will never see any free circulation of gold coins again. For that, I have no 
particular criticisms. I do not think it adds particularly to our convenience to have 
gold money. 

Probably due to a fundamental instinct on the part of nations to get themselves in 
as strong a position as possible for national defense, there has grown up a definite 
basis of acute national economic independence. France was formerly a large buyer of 
wheat, some of which was imported. The French farmer was subsidized, until this 
year they have more wheat than they can use. The excess went to the farmers them- 
selves. That policy has been applied by Great Britain to its Empire, and to countries 
all over the world, so that there is a widespread development of national economics. 
We have now a situation where free interchange between nations instead of being 
more free and easy is becoming more limited, causing not only high tariffs on im- 
portations from outside, but we even have quotas. So that, all over the world there is 
a definite attempt in all countries to make themselves self-sufficient. | am not sure, if 
this policy is persisted in, but what we shall arrive at the point where barter and 
exchange will be restored in dealing between nations, and all wares will be purchased 
by the Government itself and resold. 

I am going to turn from the economic situation to the very acute national situation 
which has arisen with the appearance of forces in the European ring. It is not difficult 
to understand the present situation of Germany. I was in Germany this summer and 
saw some of the things going on there, and necessarily had to be informed about them 
before I went over. Here is a great proud people, who have been for many, many 
years a first-class power in Europe, led, as we think, foolishly, into a war in which 
they were defeated. The whole psychology of the German people has been effected by 
the treaty which ended that war. 

Among the things in that treaty which were imposed on Germany was a very rigid 
restriction on armaments and a very high payment of reparation. Fifteen years have 
transpired and Germany has gone from one government to another, and the German 
people have been constantly subjected to the humiliation which goes to defeated 
people, accompanied by a serious economic depression in their own country. Had 
they been prosperous, the thing might have worked itself out. Here we have a 
population of 60,000,000 people, subjected to these arduous terms and to continuous 
humiliation. I hold no brief with Mr. Hitler, but I can easily understand how the 
great middle class in Germany is ready to follow anyone who promises them a change, 
and it was his promise of freedom that led to his final emergence as the controlling 
factor in Germany. That is the German side of the picture. 

On the French side is a perfectly complete conviction that if they ever permit 
Germany to rearm — to become militarily potent — they may expect a repetition of 
what happened in 1870 and 1914. So you have on the other side, an equal reluctance 
that that thing shall not be permitted to recur. 

It is not a question in which we are directly concerned. We definitely refused to be 
a party to the Versailles treaty. We are committed, and we proved it on a score of 
occasions, to any program of world peace. But if these nations in Europe insist on 
throwing down the gauntlet and resorting to the sword, it is my prayer and hope that 
this time we will attend to our own affairs and let them work out their own destiny. I 
read again the other day Washington’s Farewell Address, which related to our affairs 
in Europe, and it would do you all good to read again what the greatest statesman we 
ever had said about that with which the world is confronted today. 
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A Century of Progress 
By DOCTOR ALLEN D. ALBERT 


Dear Friends: 
OU know, first, I am not the President of the Exposition. The President of the 
Exposition bears the name of Dawes — it may be some of you have heard of 
him. I worked with him and in spite of him for about twenty years. He 
described me once in a letter as his friend and business associate. 

I think that Colonel Knox will enjoy with the rest of you a story about these 
Dawes. A few years ago, one of the banks experienced difficulty. The other banks 
came together and decided to absorb this bank. They applied to the Federal Court 
for designation of men as receivers, and it worked out that the men interested in the 
Trust Department had Rufus Dawes appointed receiver for the Trust Department, 
the Commercial Banking Section had Henry Dawes appointed receiver for the Com- 
mercial Section. The Securities Section, by some curious arrangement, had Charles 
Dawes named receiver for that Section. The judge knew these Dawes brothers very 
well, and said: ‘‘ Dawes! Dawes! Dawes!” ‘‘Isn’t there a very great deal of Dawes in 
this movement — are you Dawes related to each other?’’ At that General Dawes 
arose and said: ‘‘If it pleases the court, we are brothers and friends.’ 

Now, the Exposition is in reality very largely the product of Rufus Dawes, but 
very substantially supported by Charles Dawes. Along with them goes a man named 
Peterson, who kept the project alive when it did not seem possible that the Fair 
could be run. They made me assistant to the President, and Lohr, manager. On the 
shoulders of these five have fallen the burdens of this Exposition. If you took the 
burdens from all the four others’ shoulders they would not weigh as much as Rufus 
Dawes has carried alone. The Exposition is the product of his capability, and it has 
every now and then the quirk of genius. We set out to have a counterpoise for the 
evil name of Chicago, and decided we would undertake deliberately so to render a 
great service to humanity that would start a wave of thinking around the world: 
Why that cannot possibly be the Chicago we have heard so much about! 

We regarded the Progress of a Century as reflected primarily in living conditions. 
We perceived that these changes had arisen out of the administrations of science. 
Now, we were perfectly aware — Mr. Dawes and I, six years ago in a talk in his 
library — that if we adopted a science theme there would be a part of the population, 
which in my opinion is always given an importance far beyond its deservance, which 
would disapprove. If you would ask the newspapers, they would say: ‘“‘We have to 
give the people what they want.”’ The radio is just now encountering the same general 
decline — down-down-down — justifying themselves by saying: ‘‘We have to give 
the people what they want.’’ What the people want, and what they think they want 
may not be the same thing. And, again, there are certain things like blue and 
souffles, et cetera, that we may all enjoy a little, but as a steady diet would satiate us 
as well as other people. 

Now to follow this out, I will give you an illustration recently employed in an 
enormous company of engineers, that they might understand how we went about 
this science theme. I mentioned a number of the greatest newspapers in the country 
—among them the Chicago Daily News, Indianapolis Evening News, Kansas City 
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Star, and Chicago Tribune — and I defied them to set that bunch of newspapers up 
and match them with four times that number of newspapers of the type which are 
constantly trying to find out what the people want and give it to them. Every one of 
those newspapers that I mentioned is recognizable from its appearance as not making 
the type of concessions which the jazzy, razzy, yellow newspaper, produced in the 
last fifteen years, is attempting to make, and I digress from my material long enough 
to say this: I can well understand why a newspaper or a World’s Fair, or a library, 
should make a compromise with public opinion, but I must say I am contemptuous 
when they rush forward with eagerness to make the concession. 

Therefore, when we were confronted with the responsibility of determining the 
theme, and realized that the word ‘‘science’’ would by popular vote have the effect 
of drawing a curtain down, we did a very interesting thing. We said it is not true. 
There is in our population’s minds now a new kind of interest in science. More than 
that, something has been happening to the organized society of America, change in 
individuals, change in teaching methods in the public schools. On that reason alone, 
we dared to presume that if we could make science interesting, we could arouse the 
responsiveness of the people who wanted to be interested in science. Of course, the 
after-side is much pleasanter than the fore-side. Today with 20,136,000 of paid ad- 
missions, we can afford to say: ‘‘ We told you.”’ And they have come, not to see Sally 
Rand with or without her fan! How do we know? We know very clearly, because we 
have no building on the ground which has held so many persons as the Hall of Sci- 
ence. I venture to hope that perhaps some of you may see it a little more clearly 
through our experience. 

A committee of men, members of a Board of Trustees of an expensive boys’ school, 
brought their sons to see me. We set up before them a piece of apparatus representing 
Faraday’s epoch-making discovery that electric magnetism could be created by in- 
duction. What we have are two semi-circular pieces of steel, one has a wire wound 
around it. When you put the two of them together, nothing happens, but when you 
convert the top piece into a magnet and put them together, they cling together. That 
piece of apparatus represents the father and grandfather of every motor and genera- 
tor in the world. One of the men said to me: ‘‘ Pretty good, but why have it? I sup- 
pose in the library of this school they have that sort of thing. That is text book 
material, not for the public.’’ Then there crowded in between him and me, a little round- 
faced rosy-cheeked boy (and for reasons of my own I have a special interest in little 
round-faced rosy-cheeked boys) who said: ‘‘ Dad, you don’t get it. See that wire, the 
motor winds some here, and shoves it through here, then winds some wire here, and 
when you touch the button it pulls the first bunch of wire up to the top; then the 
next thing you know you have a motor.”’ He was started on a new phase of discovery. 

We called Superintendent Bogan in. He said: ‘‘I think you took something live. 
We will send a lot of children here to see what happens.’’ They came in buses day 
after day, 361,000 of them, and when they went away, we knew our lesson. It did not 
make any difference whether others were interested in our science theme; they could 
understand it. The children of America spoke the language of our displays and 
wanted to see them. 

If you go over there into the Hall of Science, or the Electrical Building, or certain 
sections of the Federal Building, or General Exhibits Group, you will see a certain 
type of person with a notebook (I suppose there must be 10 or 12 who work on the 
grounds at this hour), making little drawings. They are the agents of text book pub- 
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lishers, and they are making drawings of our apparatus. These drawings are the 
channels through which the Century of Progress is enjoying the usefulness of ele- 
mentary text books on science for tomorrow. 

The Exposition, so far as the science theme is concerned, is an approximate suc- 
cess. However, it is full of holes. No one could be better aware of that than Mr. 
Dawes, or Frank Jeweh, or Dr. Henry Crew in charge of them. We are just as aware 
of it as we could be, but we do not expect you to be aware of it. The marvel is not 
that anything is left out, but that anything is put in, because after a time all of our 
money was taken away. We had more than $200,000 to build the Science Section; 
we took all that away but $86,000. Then we took that away. Dr. Crew might have 
done what a strong man would have done, and said: “I can’t make an exhibit without 
money.’ But he belongs to the interesting group of men who think professionally, 
and it includes a lot besides scientists; it includes librarians and newspaper editors. 
He sat down to do his task with what he had. Then he developed what will never 
appear in the history of the fair. We would call over the Research Director and Execu- 
tive Vice-President and one or two officials of a great corporation, say, for instance, 
the Carbon and Carbide Company, give them a luncheon and tell them the science 
theme of the Fair. They would be interested, and after a while one of them would 
say: ‘‘What are you going to show about Carbon and Carbide?’’ He would ponder a 
while and say: ‘‘ Not very much, because we haven’t any money.’’ He would be so 
burdened down with regret that the research man would say: ‘‘ But, we have to have 
something in the Fair! Why can’t we get up an exhibit that will deal with the thing 
Dr. Crew has in mind?” 90 percent of the things over there are provided by corpora- 
tions. 

Again, we had the main building for our science exhibits and we ran out of money 
to buy them, and money to buy any more material. After a little time we discovered 
that for 85 pieces of apparatus, costing a total of about $45,000, we had spent our 
$31,000 or $32,000 and the apparatus was not finished, and would cost us $10,000 
or $11,000 more to finish. We offered to sell the apparatus to the Rosenwald Museum 
and they agreed to buy $45,000 worth of apparatus for $10,000 in cash. It was worth 
a whole lot to us to think of this collection of demonstrations, new to the understand- 
ing of mankind, continuing in the Rosenwald Museum when we are finished. 

If it was difficult to get money for science, it was impossible to get money for social 
science. We found no difficulty through the American College of Surgeons in accumu- 
lating such a display of the teachings of science on physical health as never before 
conceived. If you had a month you could spend all of it in those two organizations’ 
exhibits — Hopkins, and Gibbons from London. When we came to the Social Sci- 
ence, we had nobody to whom we could go and say different Boards of Health had 
done this. There came to us from the Campus of the University to the south — as Dr. 
Crew had come from Northwestern — Fay Cooper Kohl, from Chicago, and without 
a single dollar this man went out alone and created what you see in the Hall of Social 
Science, and what you see there is what no other group had seen in other years: The 
social conditions in 1833 and their counterpart in 1933. I speak of only one part, and 
that is the church of 1833 and the church of 1933. In 1833 it was a little wooden 
building, all of the seats taken, with the preacher seeing to it that everybody was 
wrought up to a great pitch of mental devotion. The church of 1933 is a notable thing, 
with 200 pews, with about 12 persons present. The preacher, instead of saying: 
“You know you stole that money — thou shalt not steal,” is preaching through a 
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disc before his face. It is a dramatic contrast. The Hall of Social Science is filled with 
such important teachings for librarians. 

We set out for some amusements and we found them. Many of us had the belief 
that even amusement could be given a new dress, and certainly the group of buildings 
which make picturesque Belgium, Old Morocco, the remarkable, educational, fas- 
cinating pageant which is called the Wings of a Century, justify our hope that some- 
thing new could be provided. Don’t try to see the science buildings hour after hour. 
Come out across the street and see the Chinese Theatre, where for 15 cents you can 


‘ see a form of entertainment so entertaining and so different that you will know in 


your soul that the men who run our theatres know their jobs. 

Then come up to the Art Institute and see less than a thousand paintings, gathered 
by a process never before undertaken — about 100 galleries in the world, with an 
equivalent of 1,000 paintings each. There never has been any collection with one- 
fifth of the teaching value of the collection offered you at the Art Institute. You can 
move with the century from the oldest painting down to the modern kind, as never 
before you had any opportunity to move. And if you have the courage and the stom- 
ach, you can move into the very latest of the moderns — something new. You can 
come into the impressionists, cubists, and anti-cubists, and finally into that group 
which so properly are called the abstractionists — a nude descending a staircase, 
with no nude and no staircase. 

We are just as aware, as you librarians, that our interpretation of the Progress of a 
Century has been very largely a materialistic representation of materialistic prob- 
lems. We are aware of it. We are now aware, as six years ago we were not aware, that 
a good many things we took for granted are not true. I would have believed that de- 
sign was important to industry, along with research and quantity production, but 
there is no indication that design is related to the product. 

We have not failed altogether. We know that the widening of the horizon of pro- 
duction, the development of new national machineries, the introduction of new 
methods, the use of new materials, unguarded and unguided would merely lengthen 
the fingers of the hand of oppression. So we have sought to set up the one elevation, 
the one touch of leaven, that may sweeten the whole lump of our modern civilization, 
and it has been done with a group, with one exception, in one building, and their 
building was the first one to be sold out on the ground. It is the best managed building 
on the ground, and will pay a profit. 

We put two branches of one denomination into one room. That was rather risky. 
And each of them set up to show why it had done more than the other. I wondered a 
good many times about their exhibits, and once asked Mr. Dawes: ‘‘ Wouldn't it be 
an awful fix to have to belong to the right denomination to get to heaven and then 
discover that you had to belong to the right half of the denomination to get to 
heaven?’’ We keep them peacefully apart by putting in between the Salvation Army. 
I venture that you cannot go into the Hall of Religion without realizing that the 
deeds of men are often far better than their words, for those five great Protestant 
denominations have made out of that room a lovely realization for the children of the 
members by working and welcoming together the two branches of that one denomi- 
nation. 

In the very heart of that building we have a single object, intrinsically not worth a 
dollar, made of silver, so old that it is crystallized — like sugar that has been dipped 
in water and allowed to dry — so frail that when we put it on a pedestal, the playing 
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of the organ in the building shook the pedestal and cracked the cup. We dug a hole 
in the floor and put a concrete base around it. It is in a casing almost as old as the 
first piece of silver, and on the casing, which is of silver, are ten portraits. In an 
early day, some one scratched on the back of their chairs: Peter, Paul, Mark, John, 
Matthew, Luke, James the brother of Jesus, and James the lesser. These are not 
long-whiskered figures; they look like football players — heavy men. They look as 
though they could live and fight for a cause, as well as die for it. There are two other 
figures on it; one that of a lad about 12, the other of a younger man in the first flush 
of his full powers. They have been touched so often by lips or fingers that the silver 
has been worn, all of which I find agreeable. It is the oldest Christian relic in exist- 
ence. It has a value no man can estimate, and it portrays the one social verity that 
has been given to mankind, that will constitute a grip on the long-reaching fingers of 
oppression. Is a Century of Progress that which comes to its depressing and dis- 
heartening close, or is it that which with its children as Trustees is opening unto us 
a new era? I think you will find the answer in the Chalice of Antioch. If the Spirit of 
that young, Syrian Jew may guide and control our methods we shall move forward 
into a new era of reduced poverty, enlarged leisure, and enriched life. God grant it. 


RICHARD ROGERS BOWKER 











Richard Rogers Bowker died on November 12, 
1933. The passing of Mr. Bowker removes from 
the library field a personage whose contact with 
libraries extends over half a century. Active in the 
world of book publishing he was a keen student of 
economics, a leader in civil service reform, a 
director in several commercial concerns, and, 
above all, a loyal friend of libraries. Politically 
independent he was called the ‘‘Original Mug- 
wump.” 

In 1876 he assisted in founding the A. L. A. and 
became Editor of the Library Journal, retaining 
this position until his death. Seized with a blind- 
ness in recent years he still seemed to have a vital 
sense of everything animate and made one almost 
forget his infirmity. At his apartment in New 
York, or at his summer home in Stockbridge, he 
was always a genial host, making everyone feel 


the richer for his presence. 

Mr. Bowker was present at the formation of the 
Special Libraries Association and was always 
friendly to the organization. His editorials in the 
Library Journal testify to the support he often 
gave. The articles solicited from special librarians 
for his periodical indicated his desire to have 
special libraries given their fair share of credit in 
library development. He foresaw the importance 
of special libraries and never overlooked an op- 
portunity to be friendly and helpful to our offi- 
cers. He often attended sessions of S. L. A. and 
invariably had a real contribution to make to any 
discussion because of his fair-mindedness and 
practical viewpoint. His words of counsel will be 
missed. 

Mrs. Bowker, who generally accompanied her 
husband to conferences, survives him. 
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The Executive's Idea of an Ideal 
Business Librarian 
By R. M. PLAISTER 


HERE seems to be an intellectual as well as 

a philosophical hurdle in my mind in trying 
to tell someone else how they should do their 
work, particularly in trying to set up for someone 
who has probably already had much more train- 
ing than I have, that which anyone would 
presume to call an ideal standard of practice. 
However, when Miss Mead came to me with 
the request that I address this meeting I was in- 
trigued by the opportunity. But now I feel very 
much like that little individual whom we so fre- 
quently see in the newspaper cartoons bearing the 
title ‘Mr. Common People”’ were he called into 
the office of the President of the United States and 
given the opportunity to tell the chief executive 
how to run the country. Therefore with my frayed 
derby in hand, looking at you all through my nose 
glasses, I will speak to you through my mustache 
on ‘The Executive’s Idea of an Ideal Business 
Librarian.”’ 

All joking aside, I ask your indulgence in study- 
ing this subject not in a critical spirit but in an 
honest effort to reveal to each other how our 
minds work on a subject of common interest to us 
all. I understand fully that all executives’ minds 
do not work in the same way and during your 
business experience you probably will find many 
executives whose ideas do not coincide with mine 
at all, which leads me directly to the first charac- 
teristic of the ideal librarian which I wish to dis- 
cuss. 

It would seem almost axiomatic that the ideal 
business librarian should endeavor to know and 
understand how the mind of the executive works 
whom she is serving. Presumably she will be serv- 
ing several executives which, as already intimated, 
merely multiplies the problem but does not neces- 
sarily change it. The best way to know an execu- 
tive’s mind is to study it as revealed by the nature 
of the work it does from day to day. Therefore my 
ideal librarian will know something about the 
kind of work I am doing, its fundamental prob- 
lems and the demands which that work will make 
on me as an executive. I do not believe it would be 
too much to expect my librarian to keep a private 
record somewhere of my characteristics and those 
indications which she gathers from day to day as 
to how my mind works and what I need or want 
in the way of published material. This does not 
seem to be an illogical expectation and at the mo- 


ment I can see no limitation to its application. 
Much of my experience has been in the invest- 
ment field and I need only cite to you the skill and 
ability of salesmen in the investment banking 
world in knowing the individual characteristics of 
their clientele so that whenever any securities 
were available of specific interest to various clients 
they were able to approach them promptly and 
thus effect quick distribution. In a like manner 
the librarian who knows the mind of the execu- 
tives with whom she works can, in turn, almost 
automatically direct the material that comes to 
her attention to those who will make the most use 
of it. 

Perhaps a concrete illustration will set forth the 
practical application of what I am talking about. 
It so happens that I am intensely interested in 
personalities, and in connection with the New 
Deal I am more interested in what the leaders of 
it are saying themselves, than what is being said 
about them. I would therefore like to have my 
librarian be on the alert for books, magazine 
articles and newspaper releases by the principal 
leaders in the New Deal. It is quite possible that 
my mind will change in this matter for after I 
have gotten a working picture of what the various 
individuals in the NRA and the Agricultural Ad- 
ministration and so forth are doing and thinking 
I will then be ready to study and observe what 
other leading figures in the country are saying 
about the New Deal. A further point in this direc- 
tion again emphasizes my interest in personalities, 
which would suggest to my ideal librarian that as 
new leaders come to the center of the stage in the 
field in which I am interested she will furnish me 
with a brief picture of who they are, where they 
have come from and by what right they occupy 
the position they are in. 

I would say that in this matter my ideal busi- 
ness librarian should have unlimited initiative. 
Naturally no executive can afford to be swamped 
with reading material, but here again an astute 
librarian will know the ‘‘when and how much” 
for each executive. 

On that somewhat controversial subject of cur- 
rent material versus the maintenance of back files, 
it would be my choice to place the emphasis on 
the former rather than on the latter. To be sure, 
when anything has been filed away it is very 
exasperating not to be able to find it promptly, 
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but my preference would be to see what is going 
on from day to day and week to week and then 
take a chance on being able to build a simple but 
adequate filing system that will house the mate- 
rial which justifies retention. Certain it is that 
only part of what comes to hand from day to day 
is worth keeping and I am afraid I am one who 
does not subscribe to the keep everything doc- 
trine, although I know full well how easy it is to 
be guided by the fear that some day the thing 
which you are throwing away will be wanted and 
as a librarian you will be considered negligent. 

At this point I am glad to make the admission 
that the executive has some responsibilities in this 
relationship and cannot expect the librarian to be 
a mind reader, clairvoyant or magician. If things 
are brought to the executive's attention by the 
librarian and he wants them saved he should say 
so. Furthermore if he sees certain things himself 
which he wants saved they should be called to the 
attention of the librarian. I say this, of course, 
realizing full well that despite the admonition I 
might give fellow executives, some of them will 
continue to expect the librarians to be mind read- 
ers, clairvoyants and magicians all at the same 
time, most of the time. 

What do I expect regarding books as compared 
with magazine and newspaper material? Econ- 
omy in the purchase of books, not only from the 
standpoint of their original cost but also from the 
standpoint of proper shelf space and future care, 
necessitates very careful action in the matter of 
buying books. Every executive should have avail- 
able the authoritative reference works in his field, 
either owned outright or known to be available 
in accessible public collections. In my own field it 
so happens that current material from magazines 
and newspapers outshines existing authoritative 
books but this, of course, does not apply to all 
executives alike. No doubt you all realize that 
books on banking and investment banking of an 
authoritative character are rather scarce. As we 
get over into the field of economics, which is 
closely related to the particular field in which I 
operate, a much wider range of authoritative 
books exists which brings into play the fact that 
wecannot havethem all in ourlibrary, therefore we 
must and should put forth special efforts to know 
the availability of reference works in this field. 

In the reading of the daily newspapers I would 
like to reveal to you one of my idiosyncrasies as 
an executive. There are five newspapers pub- 
lished in the city of Chicago of wide public cir- 
culation each day. I know some executives that 
buy them all and make an effort to go through 
them all each day. Naturally much of the im- 
portant news is carried in all of these newspapers, 
no matter whether they are of morning or evening 
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distribution, and represents duplication. Thus, 
the remaining material consists of feature articles 
or special material presented by each newspaper, 

It is my practice to read one evening newspaper 
and one morning newspaper and I would like to 
rely upon my librarian to call to my attention 
those feature articles in the other newspapers 
which have direct bearing on the work in which | 
am interested. This seems to be a logical time- 
saving method which makes possible considerable 
reading in fields other than the daily newspapers. 

Reference to the matter of saving time leads to 
the observation that while I like very much to 
browse in a library I find myself doing it, when I 
can, in fields far remote from routine business af- 
fairs. In contrast to this, when I want business 
material my preference is to have it supplied on 
request. No doubt this is in contrast to the prefer- 
ence of some individuals who like to browse in a 


_ library for material directly related to their own 


work. With them of course, I have no quarrel. I 
simply mention this because I know in some cases 
library administration faces a problem which is 
not easy to solve. While we probably never will 
know the statistical weight of those who browse 
close at home or far afield, my guess is that an 
executive who is endeavoring to save time in his 
actual work will do his browsing rather far afield 
during the leisure time he may have for that de- 
lightful occupation. 

We all know that new books are constantly 
flooding the market and it is a real problem to an 
executive to separate the wheat from the chaff. In 
this work a librarian can be of tremendous assist- 
ance. It is my desire to keep close tab on new 
books in certain fields, but I do not wish to see the 
book itself until I have read a brief summary of 
its contents and have some information about the 
writer. My ideal librarian, therefore, would make 
a special effort to learn of all new books being 
issued in my particular field, and would keep me 
supplied with the kind of information I want 
about them so that from time to time and as 
conditions permit, the best of the material being 
published could be brought in for close observa- 
tion and study. 

Because most executives are human (some 
ideas to the contrary notwithstanding) all work 
and no play makes us very, very dull. It so 
happens that I am fortunate enough to live in 
the country and I am a chronic putterer with 
tools and thing-a-ma-jigs. If a librarian wants to 
win her way into my heart she will quietly place 
on my desk a clipping telling me how to find the 
leak in my roof or how to avoid long green 
tomato worms; that is, if she happens to know me 
well enough to understand that I take some 
pride in my annual crop of tomatoes. Naturally 
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these collateral interests of an executive must be 
decidedly secondary and I simply make these 
observations with the full understanding that 
they have no place in a serious business discus- 
sion unless you happen to be working for the 
type of an executive who believes there is 
something in life besides working all the time. 

I understand fully that there are many 
mechanical problems with which librarians have 
to contend. Among them is the question of 
permitting material to be taken out of the 
library or requiring that it be used in the library. 
To these questions I doubt that there is one all 
comprehensive answer, each set-up calling for 
solution in the light of operating conditions. 
I would make the point, however, that the 
mechanics of the thing can kill its usefulness. 
Results count and too much emphasis cannot be 
placed, in my opinion, on system. 

I know very well that I cannot draw too far 
away from the necessity of an adequate system, 
but I cannot help feeling that one of the great 
handicaps in getting most executives to realize 
and utilize the value of a business library has 
been the placing of undue emphasis on cataloging 
and filing systems. An occurrence in our own 
office illustrated this to me very forcibly. It so 
happened that we were thinking of changing our 
personnel and a young lady applied to us for the 
position of librarian. At first we were rather 
impressed and gave her the opportunity to 
examine our library before we came to a decision 
in the matter. After she had looked over our 
plant, which admittedly is limited, she made 
some rather direct observations regarding the 
amount of help we had and the physical equip- 
ment we were using at the time. The executive 
to whom she made these observations promptly 
envisaged an increased payroll with several 
thousand dollars’ worth of additional equipment, 
and needless to say the young lady did not get 
the job. It seems to me that her first concern 
should have been with the actual needs and 
requirements of the executives, of whom there 
are only about a dozen, before even attempting to 
determine whether or not the personnel and plant 
were adequate for their requirements. 

By this time you may have come, to the con- 
clusion that perhaps my ideal librarian should be 
called a ‘‘news secretary’’ rather than a “‘libra- 
rian.” If you have come to this conclusion 
perhaps I have led you to exactly the conclusion 
that I have come to myself in this whole matter, 
for I definitely relegate to the background the 
operations of cataloging and filing which seem to 
be given so much emphasis. Admittedly the 
picture I have painted does not apply to regular 
librarians who, while having much in common 
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with specialized librarians, nevertheless must 
meet different requirements coming from the 
general public. I have the good fortune to have a 
sister who stands quite high in the world of 
regular librarians directing at the present time 
the library system of the city of San Diego, so I 
believe I know what the reactions of a regular 
librarian would be to these views. Special 
librarians, however, in the commercial and 
technical field seem to me to be in a very different 
position, faced with specialization requirements 
necessary to get application of service to the 
requirements of individual executives. 

Another need is not for someone to study and 
interpret the material used in research, but for 
someone to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
sources of material and their accessibility. In my 
opinion in every business there are certain 
accepted facts and figures available regularly, 
and our librarian’s knowledge of these should 
keep her constantly on the lookout for them so 
that they can be produced upon request. 

It is only natural that the stream of an 
executive’s attention should vary from time to 
time. For example, in the financial field we have 
been called upon during the past ten months to 
direct our attention first at the banking mora- 
torium, then at ‘‘ New Deal” legislation such as 
the National Recovery Act, then in the direction 
of a new Banking Act, then in the direction of a 
New Securities Act, and now our attention is 
focused on the insurance of bank deposits. In this 
day and age, changes of direction of this kind 
confront every executive and the astute librarian 
changes the stream of her attention likewise. 

I trust in giving you these personal views I 
have not given you the impression that I am 
looking for a librarian with superhuman qualifi- 
cations. As a matter of fact, I am merely ex- 
pressing to you some of the qualifications 
expected of an executive who in turn is seeking 
for assistance in his effort to meet the tremendous 
demands that are being made upon him. The 
present-day executive and his ‘‘news secretary,” 
or ‘‘librarian,’’ have a tremendous job on their 
hands — one that calls for a maximum of 
intellectual effort from day to day. The necessity 
for this effort, however, cannot be denied when 
we look around us and see the appalling results of 
unintelligent business and financial management. 
It is my humble opinion that the lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of executives as to the usefulness 
of an efficient business library is directly respon- 
sible for many business blunders. This brings me 
close to the subject of Adult Education which I 
am not at liberty to discuss here but which, in 
truth, represents a large part of the service to be 
performed by my ideal librarian. 
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Why a Well Maintained Library Is Essential 
to the Progress of Association Activities 


By W. H. CAMERON 
Managing Director, National Safety Council 


HE library is the first asset of an association. 

Without a library or information bureau a 
professional, insurance or “special interest ’’ asso- 
ciation would miss its opportunities to exchange 
experiences between members; to record the 
methods of achievements of its members and 
others; to become the central clearing house of 
information which is the usual objective of an 
association. In every special or concentrated 
field of human activity there is need for a special 
library. The history, growth and development of 
any segment of human experience develops much 
varied experience; this experience must be re- 
corded in books, magazines, transactions, reports 
and educational material of various kinds, and it 
is both economical and wise to have such experi- 
ments and accomplishments recorded for the use 
of all persons affected or interested. 

There can be no dispute about the value of a 
special library. Fifty years from now every indus- 
try, or large corporation, will have its own well 
maintained and accessible library and there will 
be many more special interest associations main- 
tained on the principle of a library or clearing 
house of information. The problem is not whether 
a library can be made interesting and profitable 
to a special group of people, but whether the 
library principle can be made to work. It is not 
the books and pamphlets and reports that make 
the library — it is the librarians that make it 
useful and maintain its value. 

The librarian knows that the executive, the 
engineer, and the worker would be much more 
efficient and valuable in his job, to his industry 
and to his country, if he was better trained and 
better informed on his particular profession or 
occupation. The special librarian is not, therefore, 
simply a technician to put books on shelves and 
prepare and maintain a good-looking series of 
catalogs and cards. If business or insurance 
libraries fail to function it is usually not due to an 
inadequate system of accumulating and recording 
printed material, but because the librarian does 
not know how to maintain the library and make 
it function. 

It is as true of librarians as it is of museums, 
that the books and recorded experiences accumu- 
lated must be presented to the person who should 


have the information and in such doses, and in 
such attractive form, that he will readily use it. 
There have been too many libraries that have 
become mausoleums of dead facts; dumping 
grounds for second-hand materials that never get 
off the shelves; storage places for literature that 
never reaches the persons who need it. What is, 
therefore, the beacon light to be kept before the 
eyes of the librarian responsible for organizing 
and maintaining a special library? The same 
question could be asked of the manager of any 
business, of any association, of any insurance 
company. The big task is to make the library 


function. And in making the library function the 


librarian must be able to differentiate between 
essentials and non-essentials. 

If I were a librarian I would devote 75% of my 
time to the first, foremost and essential part of a 
librarian’s duty, namely, to put the essential 
material up in attractive form, and then get it 
quickly into the user’s hands. I would study 
advertising and salesmanship, fundamentals to 
learn how to ‘‘sell’’ the values of my Library to 
my supporters or clientele; how to ‘‘market”’ its 
accumulated experience upon the minds and 
lives of the persons for whom it was created. I 
would know my clientele. What spare time do 
they have for reading or studying? Are they 
superficial people? The librarian must be con- 
vinced that the particular part of the world of 
men and women needing and requiring the 
information and experience in her care will 
have it; must have it; and are going to have it 
promptly. She will assume the attitude of the 
missionary, the doctor, the specialist. She 
convinces her clientele that she has something of 
great value for their prosperity and happiness. 
When the librarian really believes that her 
particular special library is the world’s greatest 
need; that her patrons will languish without her 
highly specialized service, then she has taken the 
first and most important step in her task as 
librarian. 

The second essential for making a special 
library function is to know how to get out the 
material to the persons who must use it. Few 
people will read books carefully and systemati- 
cally. Or, if they are persuaded to do so, their 
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attention must be intrigued by sample items of 
information. Cultivate the habit of condensing 
into a one-page letter the gems of information 
in the book, pamphlet or sheet sent to or de- 
livered to the patrons of the library. 

The Association I happen to represent has 
achieved its status and reputation through 
bulletins and posters. It started from scratch 
and on the theory that there should be a library 
and clearing house of information on the world- 
old problem of accidents and accident preven- 
tion. It was soon discovered that the initial 
handful of members did not understand the 
Association’s objectives. The persons who 
should have benefited from the library would 
not and did not come for the information so 
freely offered. Within six weeks after the birth of 
this association, through the medium of the 
library, a weekly letter with samples of informa- 
tion was sent to the members. Even in these 
last years of business depression an average of 
one letter per day throughout the entire year is 
sent to these members. The so-called regular 
service to members consists of letters, 63 posters 
per month, five monthly publications, Annual 
Congress Transactions; 167 carefully prepared 
simple documents known as Safe Practices 
illustrated pamphlets — many free booklets of 
various kinds — all to force information into the 
hands and minds of the people who should make 
use of it. For 20 years the National Safety 
Council has been pouring out to its members the 
accumulated accident prevention experience of 
this and other countries. Material voluntarily 
offered encourages members to come for more. 

The third essential, in my opinion, in the 
maintainence and functioning of a_ special 
library is the inside job of knowing the material 
and keeping it available at one’s fingertips all the 
time. Special libraries should be up-to-date every 
minute. Start right; organize methods of doing 
the job, and insist on keeping on top of it all the 
time. In short know your stock, as a good mer- 
chant knows his. Keep essentials where you can 
get at them —  quickly—for with all the 
outwardly calm atmosphere of the modern 
library, just remember that speed is an essential 
of successful functioning. Your non-essentials 
should be filed carefully away, preferably in the 
waste basket — from time to time. You have 
no place for shop-worn goods. Don’t be afraid to 
clean house—and just remember that in 
weeding out non-essentials, age isn’t necessarily 
the criterion. In other words you must have the 
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material, first of all; then it must be the right 
material; and lastly it must be right where you 
can find it immediately without encountering 
that costly bugaboo of lost motion. 

I think we can all learn something from the 
modern newspaper library. They prefer to call 
it ‘‘the morgue.”’ In a sense the name is a mis- 
nomer for certainly its functioning belies the 
name. Accuracy and speed come first of all. 
Here you can find information on almost any 
topic wanted — and get it on a minute’s notice. 
If one of our outstanding government leaders 
were to drop dead today, within an hour his 
whole life history would fill the front page of 
every important paper in the land. Why? Be- 
cause of the functioning of the newspaper 
library; because the facts are all there — and 
available on a moment’s notice. 

My fourth essential covers the professionalism 
of the library task; such as receiving, storing, 
cataloging and making available the accumulated 
books and documents. An artistic, orderly, and 
systematically maintained Library, is just as 
essential as having flowers on the dining room 
table, or wearing new and attractive clothes, but 
every detail necessary to make information 
available is just the machinery or method of 
knowing where to find it. Some librarians are just 
catalogers and filers. I happen to know about the 
importance of the Cutter and Dewey systems of 
classifying, but a library is only a morgue, or a 
storage place, unless the librarian brings about 
the usage of the material. 

The four essentials, therefore, of maintaining a 
special library — created for practical and useful 
purposes, and only incidentally for culture are: 
(1) compel the people who need the information 
to take it, be glad to get it and to use it; (2) to 
take the information to the subscribers or patrons 
in an attractive form that will make them accept 
and use it; (3) to have the information — the 
books, pamphlets, documents, and whatnot — 
in such condition that they can be instantly made 
available and (4) to have the technique of running 
under such control and subordinated that no one 
will ever ask any questions about it or be aware 
that it exists. 

A special library has only one function: to 
accumulate and deliver experience and informa- 
tion promptly to people who can make practical 
use of it. It is a reservoir of information for those 
who should be able to get just such quantities of 
the liquid experience as they want — whenever 
and however they want it. 
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REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 
October 16, 1933 


HIS is going to be a very informal business 

session, truly an open forum, I hope, and 
we beg all of you to take part in the discussions 
today. The Board needs the help of every member 
in making plans for the future. 

I have not written a presidential address, but 
simply wish to summarize the year as it comes to 
a close and to set the stage for all the reports that 
you will hear today. Most of the things that the 
Board and our Headquarters office have done 
during the year are reflected in the work of 
committees, groups and the local chapters. 

As I have said on many occasions, and repeat 
here, this has been a difficult year. With depres- 
sion all about us, members have been too busy 
and too worried with their own jobs to help S. L. 
A. as they normally might. Financially speaking, 
we started the year about $1,000 in debt to 
ourselves; that is, we were forced to spend that 
amount from the dues received to cover the 
following year. Publication sales and revenue 
from advertising have declined alarmingly. We 
are not unique in this situation at all, the Ameri- 
can Library Association and most groups similar 
to ours having had just as serious a drop. 

Naturally we have had to cut our expenses 
and activities drastically. How we have cut 
expenses will be shown you this morning, in the 
report of the treasurer, the editor and the 
secretary. I want to say how much we appreciate 
the sympathetic understanding and codperation 
of members in our economy program. I want to 
thank especially the local chapters that have 
reduced their expenses and thus have not 
required their full budget payments from the 
national. Think of it, five of our twelve chapters 
have needed only one instalment so far this year 
(Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Cincinnati 
and Baltimore). Four chapters have needed only 
two instalments, or one half of the funds normally 
allotted to them (San Francisco, Michigan, 
Boston and New York). Southern California and 
Illinois have needed three budget payments, the 
latter easily understandable since the chapter has 
planned this splendid Convention. Montreal 
received its full quota, because they have just 
published a directory of their association, which 
is a splendid job and of which we are all very 
proud. The local chapters have all planned very 
wisely and efficiently this year and shown a fine 
spirit toward the national Association. 


I am glad to be able to report that we have 
been well repaid for our work and worry over 
finances. We have made up the deficit with which 
we started the year, we do not owe a cent to 
anyone, and we now have in the treasury enough 
money to cover our expenses to the first of the 
year. We therefore start 1934 in fine shape. 

But the cuts that have been made in activities 
and services are naturally far more serious. It 
takes so long to regain that momentum. The aim 
of this whole Convention is to discuss the many 
important things waiting to be done and to get 
the active support of members for them. So, 
because it is customary for a president to leave 
a record of the year, of intentions, if not ac- 
complishments, here is a brief summary. 

As most of you know, S. L. A. has always been 
operated almost entirely on the voluntary efforts 
of members. Naturally there can be no real 
continuity of effort or of records. We had a paid 
secretary for a few years but even then we did 
not have sufficient funds or help to operate 
properly. It therefore seemed wise to attempt to 
compile records of S. L. A. activities which might 
be a guide in planning for the future. We are 
presenting at this meeting a very important 
series of manuals on this Association. The first isa 
series of tables of figures giving basic data such as 
financial operations, membership by types and by 
local chapters, and similar data. The second is a 
manual on the routine procedure at our Head- 
quarters office. Rebecca Rankin and James 
Katsaros have written a step by step description 
of the operations at Headquarters and its con- 
tacts with the membership. The third is a 
manual on convention planning made by Eleanor 
Cavanaugh, who has many times been program 
chairman for S. L. A. national conventions. The 
fourth is a manual describing how to plan an 
S. L. A. exhibit, prepared by Marguerite Burnett, 
librarian of the Federal Reserve Bank in New 
York. Another manual is called ‘‘How to Run a 
Local Chapter” written by Thomas Cowles of 
San Francisco, and the last is ‘‘A Manual for 
Group Chairmen” by Alta B. Claflin, librarian of 
the Federal Reserve Bank in Cleveland. 

In addition to the above, the chairmen of our 
national groups have been asked to assemble 
basic information on their groups which will 
include a brief history, lists of projects, publica- 
tions, past officers and present membership. 
Such information has already been assembled for 

the Commercial Technical Group, Newspaper 
Group and by the Museum Group. 
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We are tremendously grateful to all of the 
people who have worked on these manuals which 
will be of such value in the future operation of 
our Association. I am personally grateful to the 
many members who have taken time to think 
about S. L. A. problems and have given me such 
constructive help. 

There have been some very important events 
during the year but I shall mention only one or 
two. Of special interest and satisfaction was the 
announcement that the Philadelphia group had 
formally affiliated with the national organization. 
A local condition had made this impossible for 
many years, even though our loyal members there 
had been a very real part of the Association. We 
are pleased to welcome the Philadelphia chapter 
into the national Association as of January 1934. 

A regional conference was held as an experi- 
ment at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., on June 17, 
1933. To this we invited all S. L. A. members in 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut and a 
splendid meeting was held. We believe that other 
chapters might well consider such regional con- 
ferences to fill in between our annual conventions. 

A ‘methods clinic’’ was held in New York 
City, for the first time in S. L. A., I believe. 
Twenty business librarians attended a series of 
meetings in which all of the methods and library 
routines were analyzed and recorded. The basic 
information secured at this clinic was collected 
to supplement material for the book Linda 
Morley is writing on business libraries. 

Two important members of S. L. A. were able 
to visit a number of the chapters this year. 
Angus Fletcher and Mr. Kwapil made extended 
trips and met with local groups. Such meetings 
are of the greatest possible value both to the 
national and to the local chapters and it is hoped 
that similar trips can be undertaken this year by 
members of the Board. 

Out of all this assembling of records and 
introspection on S. L. A. problems, there emerged 
many outstanding things that need to be done. 
A president of the Association soon realizes them, 
as do many able and interested members with 
whom I have been in contact during the year. 
I hope that this conference may bring the same 
understanding on the part of the whole member- 
ship and lead to constructive plans. 

One of our primary interests, in my opinion, 
should be to raise the standards of our profession 
so that we may be big enough for the opportuni- 
ties open to us. The whole New Deal points to 
better planning and the sharing of experience. 
The NRA especially emphasizes the need for 
facts and there are, therefore, many new fields 
opening up for library service (notably trade 
association libraries), But more important than 
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any new opportunities for library service are the 
fields in which we are already represented. In 
these, special library service has already demon- 
strated its value. What is S. L. A. doing to 
plough these fields? First we need many more 
good special librarians with vision, energy and 
ambition. We need new blood and young, live- 
wire, properly trained librarians. We should be 
finding these people by telling our story to the 
library schools so that more of them would offer 
courses in special library work. We should be 
telling our story in the colleges when people are 
deciding on their careers for the future. Few 
people consider special library work because they 
do not know of its existence. We should attract 
good public librarians into our special fields. 

A fine start has been made in this educational 
work by the pamphlet written by Ruth Savord, 
librarian of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
called ‘‘ Putting Knowledge to Work, Special 
Librarianship as a Career.’’ This was published 
as the October, 1933 bulletin of the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations. This organiza- 
tion has an important standing in the vocational 
guidance world and we are fortunate that they 
should have sponsored this article and given it 
such wide distribution. We have under way a series 
of short articles to appear in the college papers 
published in some of the more important schools. 
Florence Grant, librarian of Standard Brands, 
has already written such an article which appeared 
in the Smith College Weekly and it has brought us 
many interested requests for further information. 

As a further step in recruiting good special 
librarians and raising the standards of our pro- 
fession we need a more intensive employment 
service which will include the building of records 
on individual librarians. We need to know much 
more about ourselves and such information can 
only be secured through the local chapters. We 
should not rely on Miss Rankin a! ne as chairman 
of the national employment service. 

Another great need is to tell the world what 
special library service is and can be. In this 
direction we have barely scratched the surface. 
We should have a constant flood of material 
appearing in print, news stories on the value of 
library service, on specific libraries; lists of basic 
books, book reviews and appraisal of current 
material. For years we have been saying that 
special librarians do not simply collect informa- 
tion and catalogue it, but that we apply this 
information to our company’s problems and thus 
save our company’s money. If our research 
service is as good as we have been saying, can’t we 
please produce some concrete examples of it to be 
used in print? I urge each of you to collect such 
stories and forward them to me. 
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Probably the greatest need of all is the interest 
and support of every member of S. L. A. We must 
have more leaders with vision and a willingness to 
sacrifice time and personal interests. I do not 
mean to scold, but I am a firm believer in the 
theory that a person has no right to accept an 
office unless he means to handle the work to the 
best of his ability. Never has it been so important 
that we all put our shoulders to the wheel. Every- 
thing in the world is changing these days. Do we 
librarians understand the significance of all these 
changes or shall we be taken unawares? 

Mary Louise Alexander 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


WHAT WE HAVE—AND WHAT WE DO 
AT HEADQUARTERS 


By Rebecca B. Rankin 


= HE Manual of Basic Information’’ pre- 

pared from records at Headquarters 
amply demonstrate what we have by way of 
facts and figures on the Association and its 
activities. What we do, you well know, because it 
is with you and through you that the Association 
functions. The Secretary wishes to express her 
appreciation to locals, groups, and committee 
chairmen, and to all members for the splendid 
way they have responded to suggestions and 
requests from Headquarters all during the year. 

To Edith Mattson and her Program Commit- 
tee, including particularly Mr. Conforti and his 
staff who have manned the Registration and 
Information Desk so efficiently during this Con- 
vention, is the Secretary indebted. This registra- 
tion is primarily the Secretary’s responsibility but 
she has been relieved of it through the courtesy of 
these competent Chicago members, and thereby 
an economy is effected for the Association. 

All the reports which you have already heard 
have been based on records constantly made at 
Headquarters. It is the center of all activities and 
the receiving station for the results obtained. 
The Secretary and her assistants merely carry on 
the details which are essential to every efficient 
business organization. We have systematized 
methods of recording, filing and reporting. And 
in order to be sure that the entire Association, 
particularly the working officers and committees, 
may be familiar with the office methods adopted 
and the practices followed, the Secretary and 
Office Secretary have written an ‘Office Manual 
for the Special Libraries Association” in which 
every operation is described in detail, and 
reasons therefor explained. This office Manual 
may be a guide to all assistants who come into 
Headquarters to work, and will serve for the 
successors of the present Secretary. It will 
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answer many questions of local officers and group 
chairmen and mimeographed copies will, in the 
immediate future, be distributed to them. The 
details of the Headquarters are too numerous and 
too complicated to try to explain now — it has 
taken forty pages to make them clear in the 
office Manual. 

Headquarters should be a central clearing 
house of information for the whole Association, 
for the whole profession, for research workers and 
business people. While it has not yet reached that 
ideal, we are able to serve in that capacity to our 
members. The office receives an average of 300 
letters and requests a month, answered the same 
day as received. In addition, we send out about 
1,500 letters a month from the office to members. 
The item on the expenditures sheet shows a much 
larger item for office expenses than in previous 
years; this sum may indicate to some slight 
extent the amount of labor, and energy, and 
brain power expended when the mere cost of 
paper and stamps is so much greater. In a year of 
economic depression it behooves us to work 
doubly hard to maintain the results of prosperous 
years. Where in former years one letter may have 
brought payment of dues it now requires several, 
oftentimes many, persuasive letters to hold a 
membership. You notice from former reports that 
membership has kept up remarkably well a. to 
the consistent work of the Membership Com- 
mittee. We thought the former chairman, Miss 
Bradley, was a splendid one and now we find 
Miss Manley equally good or better, if that is 
possible. She can convince almost anyone to be- 
come a member. There is a slight decrease in 
subscriptions but this is due primarily to the im- 
poverished condition of many public libraries. 
You notice that there are less unpaid member- 
ships than ever before. This represents much 
persistence on the part of the Secretary's Office. 

As 1933 is the fourth year of a depression, the 
watchword has been ‘‘economy.” While the 
Secretary’s office has carried the brunt of it every 
Association activity has been greatly affected. 
The Magazine shows the result of it and the 
locals have coéperated valiantly in reducing 
their expenses of the year. This spirit of taking 
their share has been encouraging, but the ‘“‘ New 
Deal”’ offers us many opportunities of expansion 
in the near future. We must plan to produce new 
publications as old material is soon out of date in 
this era of quick change. 

The Secretary has continued as chairman of the 
Committee on Employment for S. L. A. This 
year has been a very discouraging one as there 
are hundreds of special librarians unemployed. 
The situation is twice as bad this year as last. 
We were called on to fill only half as many posi- 
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tions this year as last. Only about 10 percent of 
opportunities are available now as compared to 
five years ago. The chances are that 1934 will be 
equally bad for public libraries but we believe 
special libraries will make the first come-back. 
We foresee the establishment of new libraries in 
trade associations, increased staff in industrial 
and commercial firms, and the possible establish- 
ment of new libraries in industries, which never 
had them before, if we are alert as special li- 
brarians. For instance, we heard today from a 
public librarian in Detroit that the librarians 
there had succeeded in convincing the Chrysler 
Motor Company of the advisability of having a 
trained librarian for their firm and establishing a 
library. The trained librarian knows how to avail 
herself of the marvelous facilities of the Detroit 
Public Library which a clerk of the Company 
could not do. Won’t each member of S. L. A. be 
alert to any pick-up of business in their com- 
munity and, like the Detroitans, encourage the 
establishment of special libraries? Write to me 
for assistance wherever you have a ‘“‘lead”’ as to 
possibilities. This is one great way in which we 
can increase employment for special librarians. 

Unemployment has become such a tremendous 
problem that the chairman of S. L. A. Employ- 
ment Committee was asked to serve as chairman 
of the Sub-Committee on Unemployment of the 
American Library Association. She consented 
with the proviso that S. L. A. and A. L. A. 
combine their efforts. We cordially invite you all 
to a meeting on the problem of unemployment to 
be held at Hotel Stevens, Friday afternoon at 
2:30 where it is our intention to advance some 
possible solutions for the problem. (See A. L. A. 
Bulletin, December, 1933 for a full report of the 
Sub-Committee on Unemployment.) 

The Secretary's office handles the financial 
matters as well as all others. You have heard the 
Treasurer's report which gives you a financial 
summary. May the Secretary point out a few 
facts which are not self-evident and which may 
confuse the financial picture? Incidentally they 
constitute daily problems for the Secretary. You 
know there is a “fiscal year’’ and a “calendar 
year’’ and a business statement may be based on 
an arbitrary fiscal year, say from June to May, or 
on a calendar year from January to December. 
According to the constitution of S. L. A. we must 
function on a calendar year. But, alas, our actual 
business affairs depend upon the date of the 
annual convention. That is usually in May or 
June but this year it is October. In June 1932, for 
instance, the financial statement was made for 
the calendar year 1931 and at this Convention 
in October 1933 the only financial statement we 
should make is for the calendar year 1932. But 
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we attempt to make it more up-to-date, and have 
taken the date as of September 1, 1933. You can 
readily see how confusing this is, and that it 
throws out of focus actual comparison with former 
years. Likewise the local chapters run on a year 
usually from June to June while the national 
financial statements are on a calendar year. 
Another confusion! Consequently we can never 
break at a definite date; we are always ahead or 
always behind. 

Another element comes in to make a financial 
picture confused —and that is, the matter of 
delinquent memberships. According to our con- 
stitution, no member may be dropped from our 
lists for two years; if a member were in good 
standing December 1931 with dues paid up he 
may not be dropped from our membership rolls 
until December 1933 even if he has not paid one 
cent into the Association during that time. For 
two years we carry him without any income. We 
estimate roughly that every year we carry from 
$500 to $1,000 in unpaid dues. Therefore for these 
several reasons it seems to me that an erroneous 
impression may be given by the Treasurer's 
report. Despite the depression and due to the 
President's insistence on economy the financial 
condition of the Association is very good and 
compares very favorably with the last five or six 
years. There are no unusual features to be 
stressed — we are holding our own. 

Much more work is being done at the Secre- 
tary’s office than ever before in its existence, and 
with less expense. Volunteer effort overcomes the 
disadvantage of lack of funds. The office has co- 
operated with every committee chairman and 
every officer, and the cumulative results of the 
year as enumerated so ably by the President are 
evidences of the joint activity. With a thor- 
oughly reorganized office which your Secretary 
has effected since her appointment in June 1931 
when Headquarters were moved to New York, 
and with an office Manual prepared to describe 
all practices of the Association followed, the 
responsibility is fulfilled. 


FROM THE MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BOARD MEETING, CHICAGO, HOTEL CON- 
GRESS, OCTOBER 18, 1933 

“The Secretary herewith presents verbally 
her resignation as Secretary of the Special 
Libraries Association to be effective within one 
month’s time, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution, during which time she will 
gladly break in any successor who may be ap- 
pointed. She is happy to resign at this time be- 
cause she feels it is best for the progress of the 
Association and it is with great relief that she can 
relinquish the responsibility to some other hands.”’ 
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TREASURER’'S REPORT 


HE President has asked me to discuss as 

briefly as possible the finances of S. L. A. 
I know very little about the past except what the 
summary furnished me by Headquarters office 
would indicate. In my personal opinion we have 
made one very great mistake — the same mis- 
take made by such a large majority of the Amer- 
ican people and one that has caused much damage 
to our country — we have lived on credit. 

For several years, bills for dues have gone out 
two or three months in advance of the actual due 
date. This method of billing was inaugurated 
upon request of members who had to have bills 
in advance of preparing their budget for the com- 
ing year. Many libraries sent checks immediately 
and the indebtedness of the association was such 
that it was necessary to borrow from our next 
year’s fund an amount equivalent to anywhere 
from ten percent to twenty-five percent of our 
total income from dues. If we are going to suc- 
ceed, we too, must balance our budget and live 
within our income. For the first time in years, I 
believe that we will close our books on December 
thirty-first with a small balance to which we can 
add the 1934 dues and other income and start the 
New Year with a clean slate! 

Under the heading “ Receipts” 
main divisions, namely, 


we have four 


Dues and Subscriptions 

Publication Scales 

Advertising Revenue 

Miscellaneous 
Let us take, step by step, these various items in 
our financial set up. 

First, and by far the most important, are the 
dues and Magazine subscriptions — our chief 
source of revenue. On September first of this year 
we had: 
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pay the operating expenses of the central office, 
to support groups and local chapters and to take 
care of miscellaneous items that come up from 
time to time. During the first eight months of this 
year we spent, for the items just named, $1,685 
but we have not paid the last quarter budgets to 
any group or local chapter. In fact, only one or 
two have asked for their third quarter checks. I 
estimate that the operating expenses for the last 
four months of this year will not exceed $600.00 
which will mean a fifty percent reduction in the 
1933 costs as compared with the 1932 costs. 

This very decided reduction has been made 
possible only through the determined efforts of 
our President and Secretary, who, on many 
occasions have closed their desks for the day and 
gone to the Headquarters office where many ad- 
ditional hours have been spent on Association 
work. 

Now as to subscriptions, we had paid to date, 
September 1, 1933, a total of 280 subscriptions @ 
$5.00 or $1,400.00. The advertising revenue during 
the eight months was but $238.00, making a total 
of $1,638,00 received from the Magazine. This 
figure is considerably less than that for any of 
five previous years. The number of subscribers 
has decreased by 86 since December 31, 1932 
and the advertising revenue is $300.00 less to 
date than for the corresponding period of last 
year. 

On January 1, 1933 we had outstanding a bill 
of $229.24 for the printing of the December, 1932 
issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. Since that time we 
have paid, in addition to this overdue bill the 
sum of $837.78 for a total of six issues. I estimate 
the cost of the August, September, October and 
November—December issues, four in number 
at $600.00 which would mean a total expenditure 
of $1,667.00 for the year and would entirely wipe 
out the receipts from both the subscriptions and 


126 Institutional Members @ $15.00 representing a total i income of $1,890.00 


427 Active Members 
776 Associate Members 


1,329 Total Membership, 


The membership exhibit is one of which we 
should feel proud. Miss Manley, chairman of the 
membership committee, has increased the total 
membership by five, although the revenue is 
$353.00 lower, due to a slight decrease in the 
number of institutional and active members. A 
substantia! increase in the number of associate 
members is noted. There is but slightly more than 
$500.00 in dues outstanding today and more than 
fifty percent of this amount is traceable to the 
associate membership. 

We look to the revenue received from dues to 


@ $ 5.00 
@ $ 1.00 


with a year’s 


‘$2,135.00 
7 “. SY 176g 


revenue of $4,801.00 
advertisements. Thus, the profit that is usually 
made on a magazine is missing! 

Since we have had use of the money in the 
Publications Fund, the Association has not had to 
use its money for the printing of publications. 
The amount, namely $571.00 appearing in this 
year’s statement is entirely clear. 

The third item under ‘Receipts,’ namely, 
advertising revenue, has been dealt with in con- 
nection with SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 

The Miscellaneous entry is of no consequence. 

So much for the Association’s Income. Now let 
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us turn to ‘‘ Disbursements.”’ First, we must pay 
for the operation of the Headquarters office. 
There are certain fixed expenses, such as salaries, 
telephone, postage and stationery that must go 
on indefinitely. Miss Rankin has unquestionably 
reduced these items to a minimum this year. 
Local chapters and groups have coéperated to the 
fullest extent and carried on their work without 
asking for their entire allowance. Traveling has 
been omitted entirely this year. 

We cannot hope to increase our membership 
without increasing the cost of operation. It is not 
reasonable to expect our President and Secretary 
to continue to spend hours and hours each week 
at the Headquarters office so that the routine 
work of the Association can be kept up-to-date. 
I understand that several other New York 
members, too, have put in much time. This is a 
fine spirit and can be overlooked if the job is a 
very special one but certainly should not be neces- 
sary as a regular thing. 

The local chapter and group budgets is of vital 
interest. Below is an exhibit showing the names of 
the chapters; the number of members in each; the 
expected dues; the amount of budget based upon 
the present method of allowance and the balance 
which is for use by the national Association: 


Chapter 


Baltimore. 
Boston...... 
Cincinnati. . 
Cleveland. 
Illinois. . 
Michigan... 
Milwaukee. 
Montreal. . 
New York... 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. . . 
San Francisco...... 
So. California 
Miscellaneous. 


SS a 


On the present basis of computation, if the 
membership is less than 100, the chapter is allowed 
$1.00 per member. This means that the associate 
member's dues is returned in its entirety to the 
local with which the member is affiliated. No de- 
duction is made for postage, to say nothing of the 
expense incurred by the central office in the ren- 
dering of bills, mailing of receipts, maintaining of 
records of various types and for the budget al- 
lowance made to the group with which the mem- 
ber is affiliated. Surely a portion of the associate 
member's dues belong to the national Association. 
I recommend one of two things. An increase of the 
associate member’s dues from $1.00 to $1.50, in 
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which case the national Association should retain 
50 cents per member; or, an entirely different 
method of computing the budget allowance; 
namely, that 20 per cent of the dues received 
from both institutional and active members 
and 50 per cent of the associate member's 
dues be returned to the local as its budget 
allowance. 

I prefer the latter as I believe the local officers 
would make more of an effort to sell the institu- 
tional and active types of membership to the 
librarians in their group. This would benefit 
several chapters but would decrease the allowance 
to others. Take for example the Baltimore chap- 
ter with 23 members. We are entitled to $23.00. 
Under the suggested arrangement we would get 
but $21.00. Another chapter with 47 members is 
entitled to $47.00. This particular chapter has 9 
institutional and 19 active members and under 
the proposed arrangement would receive $55.50. 
Still another chapter with 49 members receiving 
$49.00 at present would, under the new plan, get 
$33.00 as their roster includes 40 associate and 
but 9 institutional and active members. Surely 
this chapter is not entitled to more than the pre- 
vious one which, with 47 members, contributes 
58 per cent less than the chapter with +9 members. 


Members Dues Budget Balance 
Allowance 

23 $87.00 $23.00 $64.00 
217 431.00 183.50 247.50 
49 106.00 49.00 47.00 
40 114.00 40.00 74.00 
91 573.00 91.00 282.00 
55 201.00 55.00 146.00 
33 159.00 33.00 126.00 
39 171.00 39.00 132.00 
466 1,871.00 267.00 1,604.00 
47 248.00 47.00 201.00 
45 225.00 45.00 180.00 
66 214.00 66.00 148.00 
58 135.00 58.00 77.00 
100 571.00 571.00 


1,329 $4,906.00 $996.50 $3,909.50 

The budgets for the groups could be worked out 
on a similar plan. For example, we could allow 
5 per cent of all dues received from institutional 
and active members and 25 per cent received 
from the associate member to the groups. This 
would still leave us a portion of each member’s 
dues for committee budgets, operating expenses 
and miscellaneous. 

There are a number of members who are not 
affiliated with a chapter and a number not af- 
filiated with any particular group. The percentage 
of dues allocated to budgets in these instances 
could be set aside as a reserve fund and drawn 
from, at the discretion of the Board, upon request 
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by a group or chapter contemplating a project 
that they cannot finance out of their regular 
allowance. 

* * * 

In conclusion, may I briefly summarize what I 
have already said. 

I]. We are going to be able to close our books in 
1933 without red figures and without borrowing 
from the 1934 dues account. BUT, this has only 
been accomplished by reason of long hours and 
much savings on the part of our staff. If the As- 
sociation is to go forward in 1934 and future years 
we must remedy this situation. As Marian Man- 
ley said in her article, ‘‘In Union There Is 
Strength,’ which was printed in the November 
1932, issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES, ‘‘In adequate 
numbers lies economy.”’ At the time Miss Man- 
ley’s article was written it was estimated that 
each supporting member (by supporting is meant 
the institutional and active members), cost 
S. L. A. $9.00 and that 836 members and sub- 
scribers were paying $4.00 less than the Associa- 
tion spent on them. You can readily see that, if 
it were necessary for us to pay rent, in addition 
to our other expenses, we could not maintain the 
central office. The only way that we can hope to 
put the Association on a self-supporting basis is 
to get more institutional and active members. 
The active member gets value received but do 
we offer the institutional member so much more 
than we offer the active. No! but with an increased 
membership the Asscciation would be in a posi- 
tion to do more for those supporting it. 

II. We need and should work towards having 
a full time office assistant and eventually a paid 
Executive Secretary. When this comes to pass, 
our income should increase considerably. 

III. Also, with an increased revenue from dues, 
it would be possible for the President or one of the 
Vice-Presidents to visit each chapter once during 
the year. The contact with the members, partic- 
ularly those who never attend a Convention, is 
important and would be the means of stimulating 
interest among the membership. 

IV. The Magazine is self-supporting today 
but we must not let the number of subscribers 
drop off or the official organ of the Association 
would be a financial loss to us. The one way to 
overcome a possible loss is by the selling of ad- 
vertising space and every member can help do 
this. The Magazine is too small for an Association 
of this kind and the Executive Board is partic- 
ularly anxious to increase its paging as soon as 
possible. 

V. Budgets: We want the local chapters and 
groups to receive and use their budget allowances. 
These two bodies are entirely responsible to the 
associate member who, except in exceptional 
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cases, never attends a Convention but depends 
upon the local meetings or group publications or 
activities for contacts. The wide awake group or 
local chapter needs money with which to carry on 
a worth while program and the Executive Board 
wants it to have its necessary allowance. After all 
the national Association benefits in the end. 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-three was, after 
all, a year of adjustment and we can look back 
over it with a feeling of true pride, since our budg- 
et has been balanced. Now we, too, want a New 
Deal and it is your turn to shuffle the cards! 
Thank You! 


Laura A. Woodward 


REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


ITH financial conditions as serious as 

they have been since our last Convention, 
a decline in membership was to be expected. 
With ever present help from Headquarters and 
the aid of a hard-working committee, a deter- 
mined effort was made to retain members and to 
secure all possible recruits, particularly in the 
institutional and active classes. The result of the 
intensive work from October 1932 through 
September 1933 shows that more institutional 
and active members were added than in 1931-32. 
It represents a 24 percent increase in income 


from new members over the preceding year. 


NEW MEMBERS WITH RESULTING 


INCOME 
1931 1932 1933 
Inetitutional.............. 13 10 14 
PRI Asda SSO ncn Oa wee 71 55 70 
FROMOIREIE  556. 5c th iy eS 194... BS AS 
Income Represented.... . $704 $578 $717 


At the year’s end the number of delinquents 
or resignations may also prove to be greater than 
in preceding years. It is hardly to be expected 
that all dues outstanding at this date will have 
been added to the treasury by December 31st. 
If such should be the case, we will indeed have 
more than held our own to a remarkable degree. 
Record of payments are shown in the following 


paragraph: 
1931 1932 1933 
INSTITUTIONAL 149 121 127 
ol ee 122 
Outstanding....... 5 
ACTIVE 429 396 429 
PNG esd, <s os terete 375 
Outstanding....... 5 
ASSOCIATE 578 667 779 
re res 502 
Outstanding....... 277 
TOTAL 1,156 1,184 1,335 
Pee. Te ears 999 
Outstanding....... 336 
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The dues from our paid membership to date 
total $4,207.00, those unpaid total $622.00. On 
December 31st, 1932, the total paid membership 
represented $4,462.00. Shall our dues rise above 
or fall below that mark? 

The major effort of the Membership Commit- 
tee has been through direct approach both by 
correspondence and personal contact. Committee 
members were furnished first with a list of special 
libraries in their vicinity to be checked and 
followed up for membership, and second, through 
the codperation of Headquarters, with a list of 
members whose dues had not been received that 
steps might be taken to 
Carbons of the many letters written to member- 


clear these records. 
ship prospects by the committee chairman were 
sent to the appropriate group chairmen and to 
the local committee member for co6perative 
effort. The work of the Civic-Social Chairman 
was particularly effective in this respect. 
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Committee members were urged to stress the 
individual's responsibility for the financial 
burdens of the Association, and various associate 
members advanced to the active group as a result 
of these efforts. The result of this shows certain 
things: (1) that business conditions in the differ- 
ent parts of the country necessarily affect the 
proportion of delinquents in various chapters; 
(2) that the proportion of delinquent associate 
members is much greater than the proportion 
of delinquent active or institutional members, 
demonstrating that the other groups not only 
assume a greater responsibility, but make a 
definite effort to carry it. Actual figures show 
that four per cent of our institutional group are 
delinquent, 13 per cent of our active group, and 
36 per cent of our associate group. 
that required 
special personal efforts, the membership chair- 
man has written to many different groups — 


Realizing current conditions 


CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP 

CHAPTER PAID UNPAID 
Inst. Act. Assoc. Total | Inst. Act. Assoc. Total 
Baltimore 2 8 2 12 ” 1 10 11 
Boston 9 20 163 192 So 3 23 26 
Cincinnati 2 7 32 41 8 8 
Cleveland 1 14 16 31 1 8 9 
Illinois 8 33 35 76 1 6 9 16 
Michigan 6 1¢ 15 37 2 17 19 
Milwaukee 3 a3 6 ae 1 4 6 11 
Montreal 4 16 14 Sa 3 2 5 
New York 57 119 131 307 3 16 142 161 
Philadelphia 9 19 19 47 oe 0 
Pittsburgh 7 18 12 ee | 2 6 8 
San Francisco 5 17 28 50 2 16 18 
So. California 13 19 a 4 22 26 
No affiliation 9 62 10 81 10 8 18 
Total 122 375 502 999 5 54 277 336 


The committee representatives of the various 
chapters with one or two exceptions, worked 
manfully for the development of their chapter. 
The Association owes a debt of gratitude to these 
members for their strenuous efforts. The results 
are as follows: 


NEW MEMBERS BY CHAPTER 
CHAPTER Inst. Active Assoc. Dues 
Baltimore 1 2 0 $25.00 
Boston . 0 4 26 46.00 
Cincinnati. . 0 0 7 7.00 
Cleveland 0 2 2 12.00 
Illinois... 0 9 17 62.00 
Michigan.... 1 2 7 32.00 
Milwaukee 0 1 3 8.00 
Montreal . 1 4 13 48.00 
New York.... 6 23 49 254.00 
Philadelphia 2 4 18 68.00 
Pittsburgh 0 5 6 31.00 
San Francisco. . 1 3 2 32.00 
So. California 0 3 3 18.006 
No affiliation 2 8 6 76.00 


public libraries; business organizations interested 
in industrial research; general prospects noted at 
different times; insurance listed in 
S. L. A. pamphlet; bureaus of municipal research; 
librarians in colleges of commerce; and in June 
to a selected list of business men who could be 
considered good prospects for the publication, 
‘‘Guides to Business Facts and Figures,” and 
through that, to membership. Besides this, a 
letter was sent to a limited number of associate 
members asking them to become active, and to 
institutional members suggesting active member- 
ship in their own right to those who had not al- 
ready become so. S. L. A. funds to the extent of 
$15.00 were used for postage for this work. It 
resulted in new members whose dues totaled 
$207.00. 

A general circular letter was sent to every 
member in the spring, calling attention to the 
necessity for special effort and asking for personal 
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consideration of the problem. While this appeared 
to suffer the usual fate of mimeographed letters, 
it doubtless had results not directly known to 
the membership chairman. The outstanding 
return was the securing of two active and five 
associates by one associate member as her direct 
response. 

Much time has been devoted to committee 
contact so that chapters might be informed in 
regard to their respective standing. Records were 
developed to facilitate membership work. A 
revised membership blank was produced through 
the generous coéperation of Mr. Alcott. Financial 
statements and membership records have been 
studied in.an endeavor to discover how large the 
Association must be to adequately support its 
work. Discussions of these problems appeared in 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES for November 1932 and for 
March 1933. 

The cordial interest of the majority of the 
membership in the work has proved stimulating 
to the entire committee. The past eleven months 
have meant intensive effort. They have shown 
the willingness of many to respond to the oppor- 
tunity for codéperative effort and achievement 
found in our S. L. A. 

Dorothy Bemis, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Marguerite B. Caldwell, Montreal 
Jessie Callan, Pittsburgh 
Mary H. Clark, Cleveland 
Mabel L. Conat, Detroit 
Edythe Cowie, Cincinnati 
Abbie Glover, Boston 
Walter Hausdorfer, New York 
Adeline M. Macrum, Albany 
Mildred B. Potter, Hartford 
Elsie Rackstraw, Washington, D. C. 
Marion Rawls, Chicago 
Katharine Reinan, San Francisco 
Olive M. Ryder, Los Angeles 
Jean Taylor, New York 
Elizabeth B. Wood, Milwaukee 
Elizabeth Wray, New York 

Marian C. Manley, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


DO not know whether to begin, or to end this 

report with some attempt at apology for the 
many requests the Editor has made to certain 
individual members, to all the departmental 
editors — Miss Lacey of Washington, Miss Ray- 
mond of Cincinnati, Miss Ely Claflin, Miss Ram- 
mer, Miss Mueser — and to all local officers — 
especially the Chicago chapter people. All these 
and many more have responded month after 
month to the Editor’s demands for particular 
material and information only to find their con- 
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tributions omitted entirely from the next num- 
ber or condensed and changed beyond recog- 
nition. Needless to say, this was unintentional on 
my part but due entirely to our efforts to cut the 
Magazine to fit the budget. 

When I look back to the notes I made im- 
mediately after the Lake Placid meeting I smile 
at the ambitions I then had as Editor. We were 
to have a territorial board of editors who would 
serve the locals as critics of the Magazine. We 
were going to try to have locals attempt to get 
one article for each issue from some important 
research worker or business man. This would not 
only have supplied us with important authors but 
helped to acquaint these allied contributors with 
S. L. A. and our efforts to serve them. These with 
a few minor novelties were to make SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES many things that it is not today. 

It has been difficult to plan for a 16-page 
Magazine — that is to give some high spot each 
month to professional matters that would result 
in stimulation or pleasure for the reader, and yet 
not use up the paging that should go to Groups 
and Departments. If we asked important people 
to write important articles, we had to say im- 
mediately — but not too long as we can spare but 
a thousand words or so. The plan that worked 
most successfully was to have one leading article 
and then try to tie things together by overwork- 
ing the President. We have had a full President’s 
Page or more each month, ably supported by 
Miss Rankin’s ‘Across the Secretary’s Desk.”’ 
These two have given what emphasis they could 
to professional and Headquarters developments. 
Snips and Snipes, I find a great comfort and joy 
for giving a light touch to our pages and yet in- 
forming the membership of every scrap of local 
news that can be gleaned from correspondence or 
other sources. The anonymous contributor to 
this page deserves great thanks from us all not 
only for cleverness but for steadfast interest, a 
rare quality. The Group and Department allow- 
ances have been jerky and unsatisfactory to you 
and to the Editor. I hope we can work out better 
policies this week for the future. The Digest of 
Book Reviews from the Newark Business Branch 
were crowded out early in the year, about which I 
had hoped to receive complaints, but never a 
protest or murmur. Has no one anything to say on 
this score? And last but not least, that step-child 
department — Events and Publications — which 
gets only what is left. 

The Editor has continued as much as possible 
the established policy of Special Numbers. It 
seems to me there has been much value in giving 
this Group emphasis to our Magazine, but the 
aspect that I have most enjoyed has been the 
personal assistance I have had from the “‘associ- 
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ate editors’’ if I may so call the Group repre- 
sentatives who have in each case planned the 
issues and provided the copy. A list of these con- 
tributors and the Special Numbers planned by 
them is as follows: 


Alexander and Rankin 
November —SLA 
Joseph Kwapil 
December — Newspaper Group 
Laura Woodward 
January-February 
Emilie Mueser 


Insurance Group 


March — Classification and Subject Headings 
K. D. Ferguson 
April — Book Reviews 
Taylor 
May — Museum Group 
Ruth Savord 
June — Educational 
Ruth Nichols 
July — Chicago Libraries 


Clement & Ely 
August — Public Administration 
September — Preliminary Program 
Mattson & Mead 
October — Program 


There has been a minimum of space devoted to 
local associations this year. That is because the 
few reports sent in by locals are for the most part 
announcements of meetings without very much 
news of the chapters. It would be. interesting to 
experiment with local news if other associations 
would give us the full reports that Boston and San 
Francisco send, in their very excellent and regular 
bulletins. 

In fact, this brings me to the point of asking 
you a question that only the local chapters can 
answer — do you not want more representation in 
the Magazine, and if so, can you not take on one 
responsibility toward the support of the Maga- 
zine? You have had for some months now a dem- 
onstration of what can be done with a 16-page 
monthly issue. I am asking the Board for enough 
budget allowance to continue on this basis for 
the next year. But I would like to suggest that if 
our advertising can ever be brought up to the 
amounts that Mr. Brigham used to contribute 
when he was not only Editor tut also Advertising 
Manager, that we be allowed to increase our 
paging proportionately. In other words the 
Board would pay for a nucleus Magazine of 16 
pages, at a Budget allowance of $1200.00. To this 
groups or locals might contribute by being re- 
sponsible for one ‘“‘ad"’ per year. In January the 
Insurance Group contributed generously to 
advertising. In August the Civic-Social group 
demonstrated what could be done when they 
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achieved 314 pages of advertising copy. And the 
current issue demonstrates what a local could do, 
and | think it is a maximum — with 4 pages of 
paid advertising. With our present 13 locals, 
would it not be possible for each to find within 
their local business world, one product that needs 
advertising to the library world? For the next 
year I see no other way to return our Magazine te 
its former paging and true status with the other 
bulletins and journals of the library world. 
Florence Bradley, Editor 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


HEN the present Advertising manager 

took over the work in October 1932, 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES had five advertisers who used 
the Magazine regularly. A campaign was begun to 
induce all who had advertised in the past to use 
our columns again. In a very few cases this re- 
sulted in an advertisement but the great majority 
reported ‘“‘no money for advertising.’’ However, 
several reported that they were convinced of the 
value of SpEcIAL LIBRARIES, which was at least 
encouraging. 

During the last year, we have obtained 12 ad- 
vertisements from firms that had never advertised 
before; a number of which were secured by the 
groups sponsoring a particular issue of SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES. 

A suggestion was made that an exchange of 
advertisements with other similar publications 
would be helpful. This was followed up by writing 
to a number of organizations similar to S. L. A. 
An exchange arrangement was worked out with 
the Library Journal, which unfortunately had to 
be abandoned when economy forced us to cut 
down the size of our Magazine. 

The paid advertising only once fell below the 
$25.00 limit set by the Executive Board, and for 
five other issues more than doubled the quota — 
the total income for the 10 issues, November 1932 
to October, 1933, being $533.00. 

What is needed to build up the advertising in 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES is an associate manager in 
each large center, to make contacts with local 
firms. Letters requesting this were sent out early 
in the year but to date only one reply has been 
received. With the exception of the advertise- 
ments in the issues sponsored by a certain group, 
practically all of which were secured by that 
group, space has been taken by firms in or near 
New York. This certainly does not convey the 
impression of an organization national in scope. A 
contact person in each of several centers would go 
a long way toward putting our advertising on a 
national basis. 

Gertrude D. Peterkin 
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What Each National Committee Has Done 
During the Year 


A Summary 


CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE 


HIS Committee has functioned for several 

years under the able leadership of Louise 
Keller building up a collection of classifications 
and of references to such classifications, and 
answering innumerable inquiries regarding classi- 
fication problems. Unfortunately, Miss Keller and 
several others whose interests qualified them to 
carry on this work found it impossible to accept 
the responsibility this year, so there has been no 
Classification Committee as such. However, Mr. 
Paul Vanderbilt has continued his special 
undertaking as Bibliographer of Classification, 
and has ‘‘gathered together every possible 
document, published or unpublished, complete 
or in synopsis, bearing on special classifications 
now in use or contemplated.’’ He now has a 
record of about 1,200 classifications and a file 
of more than 200 sample schedules. While this 
represents a very small proportion of the existing 
classifications, it is sufficiently representative 
to make it possible to give some suggestion to 
every inquiry in almost every field. Every mem- 
ber of the Association should constitute himself 
an unofficial member of this Committee and 
should coéperate by sending in copies of new 
classifications, expansions and adaptations of old 
ones, specially compiled lists of subject headings, 
names of people specially interested in classifica- 
tion problems and references to outstanding 
contributions to the subject in his particular 
field. 

Mr. Vanderbilt has also compiled a classified 
index to his reference files indicating under 
subject the location of articles and schedules 
and showing which items are in the committee 
files. This is an exhaustive rather than a selective 
list and should be made the basis for an appraised 
bibliography of classification schemes. There is 
much work still to be done. 


Co6PERATION IN BUSINESS LIBRARY SERVICE 


Those serving under the Chairmanship of 
Mildred Clapp were Emma Boyer, Maria C. 
Brace, Emily C. Coates, Florence Grant, Mar- 
garet Hatch, Jean Hathaway, Laura Marquis, 
Edith Mattson, Elsie Rackstraw and Loraine A. 
Sullivan. 


As a clearing house for the distribution of 
valuable material being discarded by special 
libraries, this Committee has sent 821 publica- 
tions to 59 public and to 23 university libraries. 
This coédperative undertaking offers us an 
unparalleled opportunity to develop helpful 
relationships between these libraries and our 
association. However, it is imperative that more 
of our members should realize the importance of 
this work so that a greater number of special 
libraries will join in providing material for 
distribution. 

In planning next year’s work, the Committee 
would welcome suggestions from the members 
as to just how it should be further developed. 
There are several possibilities: 


1. Should it be extended to cover exchange 
between special libraries themselves? This 
might be developed along group lines. 

. Should each local chapter conduct its own 
exchange sending to the National Com- 
mittee only note of those publications not 
disposed of locally? 

3. Retain the present system but encourage 

more libraries to participate. 


bo 


EXHIBITS 


Alma Mitchill served as Chairman from 
September 1932 to February 1933. On her 
resignation Marguerite Burnett took over the 
work, assisted by Etheldred Abbot, Constance 
Beal, Alta Claflin, Joseph Kwapil and Laura 
Woodward. 

Since these are not propitious times for the 
staging of exhibits, the committee has been 
inactive except for the compilation of a Manual 
of instructions for the preparation of an exhibit. 
While embodying suggestions from all committee 
members, Marguerite Burnett is responsible for 
the Manual which is a comprehensive discussion 
of procedure from the analysis of problems 
involved to dismantling and preparation of the 
report. Expense is fully discussed and figures 
given. It is a splendid piece of work and thanks 
are due Miss Burnett for such a helpful tool. 

Since this Manual will serve as a guide to 
actual operations in preparing an exhibit, it is the 
consensus of the present committee that there 
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is no further need of a permanent, national 
exhibits committee. They recommend that a 
member of the Committee on Coédperation with 
Trade and Professional Associations should be 
designated Supervisor of Exhibits. This Super- 
visor’s duty would be to suggest exhibit projects 
where these seemed desirable in fostering relations 
with certain associations, such suggestions to be 
forwarded to the appropriate Group chairman for 
action. In the last analysis, the success of the 
exhibit depends on the group and particularly 
on the local group committee. Thus the sugges- 
tion of the present national committee merits 
serious consideration. 


METHODS 


With Linda Morley as Chairman assisted by 
Ruth Savord and Margaret Bonnell, the Methods 
Committee initiated an entirely new procedure in 
the so-called Methods Clinic held in New York 
during the past year. The pressing problem of the 
moment was how to secure the factual informa- 
tion needed by Miss Morley for the writing of the 
textbook on business library administration 
initiated by the School of Library Service of 
Columbia University. The procedure followed 
has been so thoroughly described in SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES for September that it is quite 
unnecessary to repeat it here, except to call it to 
the attention of locals with the recommendation 
to adopt a similar procedure for making profes- 
sional studies. The possibilities are unlimited — a 
study of costs of special library service, special 
adaptations of cataloging methods, the care of 
special types of material, special equipment and 
labor saving devices, publicity methods, to 
mention only a few. Those who took part in the 
Clinic in New York feel that it was of the greatest 
personal benefit in the knowledge it gave them 
of their own libraries as well as of other libraries, 
for when one is called upon to analyze and evalu- 
ate methods heretofore taken for granted, one is 
apt to achieve a much needed perspective. 


News COMMITTEE 


Joseph Kwapil has served as Chairman of the 
News Committee which, as in the past, has been 
active only during the Convention. It is hoped 
that in the near future this Committee may 
become an important factor in promoting a 
thorough-going publicity and educational cam- 
paign for the Association. The New Deal is going 
to make the need for organized information even 
greater than it has been in the past. If business 
is to understand the value of special library 
service, S. L. A. and what it stands for must be 
understood by the world. We also must initiate 
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a program to explain our profession to vocational 
advisers and personnel groups. As a beginning 
of this latter program two articles have been 
placed — one by Florence Grant in the Smith 
College Weekly under the title ‘‘An Alumna 
Writes of the Librarian in Business,” the other by 
Ruth Savord in the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations. Copies of the 
latter are available for consultation and it is also 
appearing in pamphlet form. While this whole 
campaign should be planned and coérdinated by 
the News Committee, it is obvious that among 
our scattered membership we must have gradu- 
ates of many, !f not most of the colleges of the 
country. If each such graduate would try to 
place an article in the college paper in the way 
Miss Grant did, we would have an immediate 
medium for widespread publicity. Can we not 
count on everyone? 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


This year, under the Chairmanship of Adelaide 
C. Kight, the following have served: Thomas 
Cowles, Daniel N. Handy, Linda H. Morley, 
Gertrude D. Peterkin, Edith M. Phelps, Ruth 
Savord, and Elizabeth B. Wray. 

One publication, ‘‘Guide’to Business Facts 
and Figures,”’ prepared under the joint editorship 
of Miss England and Miss Manley, appeared in 
May. Of this, 192 copies have been sold. At 
present work is being completed on a list of 
“‘Business Glossaries,’ based on the holdings of 
the Newark and the Seattle public libraries, 
supplemented by checking periodical and book 
indexes. 

This rather brief statement however presents 
only a small part of the activity of the Committee 
and especially the activity of its Chairman. Miss 
Kight has made several enlightening analyses of 
S. L. A.’s publication activities, which it is 
difficult to summarize. During the past five years 
S. L. A. has published 20 titles, of which 18,000 
copies were printed at a cost of $5,233. Of these 
9,500 copies were sold for $7,300, bringing the 
Association a profit of over $2,000. In this con- 
nection it is interesting, enlightening but just a 
bit disconcerting to find that it is not our mem- 
bers who buy our publications but outsiders. 
Has anyone an explanation? 

All of these publications, with the exception of 
the ‘‘New York Union List,’’ the “Basic List 
of Municipal Documents’’ and the ‘Guide to 
Business Facts’’ were prepared entirely through 
the voluntary efforts of members of the Associa- 
tion. The three exceptions were begun volun- 
tarily but paid assistance was secured in the later 
stages of preparation. Such works attest the 
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professional interest and pride of our members in 
providing needed tools and information aids. 

Another of Miss Kight’s surveys shows the 
type of publication sponsored by the Association. 
These fall into the following divisions: Directories, 
of which there have been five since 1928 — Boston, 
California, two for New York and the National 
List of Members. Here we may note that three 
out of thirteen locals have issued Directories, not 
including Montreal which published theirs with 
outside assistance. Incidentally it might well 
serve as a model. It is so long since our 1925 
National Directory was published (which, by the 
way, is still a best seller) that it is hoped to issue 
a new one as soon as conditions are more normal. 
If locals had their material ready for their own 
Directory it would simplify the preparation of a 
National one very much. Union Lists — Pitts- 
burgh, New York and California. Bibliographies 
— of which the greatest number were produced 
by the Commercial-Technical Group, including 
Illumination, Electrical Literature, Railroad 
Transportation, Rubber, Trade Directories, and 
Guide to Business Facts. The Financial Group 
was responsible for the U. S. Mimeographed 
Publications List, and the Civic-Social Group 
issued the Basic List of Municipal Documents. 
Other titles not falling into these large divisions 
were the ‘Handbook of Commercial and Finan- 
cial Services’’ with its supplement, the ‘‘ Calendar 
of Business Statistics,’’ and the ‘‘ Tentative 
Subject Heading List for Financial Libraries,” 
all sponsored by the Financial Group; the 
“Insurance Handbook,’’ issued under the aegis 
of the Insurance Group. In addition, we have 
issued various membership leaflets and other 
promotion literature such as the “ Bank Library,” 
“Sources of Investment Information,”’ etc. 

This list automatically divides itself into two 
classes — one, tools intended primarily for special 
libraries; the other, those useful to special 
libraries but equally valuable to outsiders. The 
latter is the one that pays the bills, as witness 
the ‘‘Handbook of Commercial and Financial 
Services,’ of which 900 copies were sold at a 
profit of $500, or about one-fourth of our profit for 
the five-year period. 

With this brief survey as a background, what 
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of the future? The Publication Committee pre- 
sents these suggestions: 
1. All Local chapters that have not already 
done so to prepare copy for a directory. 
2. All Local chapters consider preparing union 
lists covering their territory. 
3. Group chairmen and Local presidents ini- 
tiate publications needed by their Group. 
As you have seen, all groups are not equally 
well represented in our publications. Here 
are some suggestions of publications needed 
which lend themselves to work by in- 
dividual locals and groups as well as co- 
operative effort. 
1. List of membership lists of associations. 
2. List of Proceedings of Associations and 
where they appear. 
Union List of Services by localities. 
Union List of Documents published as 
continuations. 
List of magazines having: 
Information Departments 
Book Reviews 
Abstracts 
Indexes 
Nothing which the Association can do is so 
important as its publications, for it is inevitably 
judged by its printed material. Therefore, locals 
and groups are urged to work in close coéperation 
with the Publication Committee, and to study 
the policy laid down by the Executive Board and 
printed in SpeciAL LiBrRariEs for November 
1931. 


Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Ione Ely, Eleanor Cavanaugh, Angus Fletcher, 
and Florence Grant served on this Committee 
with Ruth Savord as Chairman. It has been in 
close touch with the President and Executive 
Board and has been alert in making plans and 
suggestions for increasing the Association’s 
income. At this time it can only report progress 
and hope, as no definite result has as yet been 
achieved. 

One thing that emerges from all these reports is 
the fact that the success of a committee depends and 
will always depend on the will-to-work of the 
members comprising tt. 
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GROUP ACTIVITIES 


CIVIC-SOCIAL 


HE formal activities of the Civic Social 

group for the year 1932-1933 centered 
around three major projects: (1) the development 
of state and municipal document centers; (2) the 
organization of a manual of practice for municipal 
collections; (3) the publication of a Public Ad- 
ministration number of SpEcIAL LIBRARIES. 

1. The Committee on Municipal Documents, 
with Josephine Hollingsworth as chairman, con- 
tinued to function and to coéperate with the 
A. L. A. Documents committee. State document 
centers have been designated. Considerable pre- 
liminary work has been in connection with the 
selection of municipal document centers, includ- 
ing a questionnaire designed to determine what 
libraries are best fitted to act as municipal docu- 
ment centers. Your chairman extends grateful 
appreciation to Miss Hollingsworth and her com- 
mittee for their continuous good work. 

2. At the 1932 annual conference the Civic 
Social group decided to undertake the develop- 
ment of a manual of practice for municipal col- 
lections. The need for this manual was clearly 
indicated when Mr. Ascher of the Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House came to the group meet- 
ings at Lake Placid in 1932 with questions regard- 
ing library practices in this field. Work on this 
manual has been placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee of five, with Mrs. Lucile L. Keck as chair- 
man. Under Mrs. Keck’s able chairmanship work 
on this manual has gone ahead with gratifying 
progress. The first draft of the manual is ready for 
consideration at the Chicago conference. An ex- 
tensive questionnaire has been sent to libraries in 
the field asking for needed information. It is 
hoped that the manual will be ready for publica- 
tion in the summer of 1934. 

3. The entire issue of SpecIAL LiBRARIEs for 
September was devoted to Public Administration 
and edited by our group editor, Ina Clement. 
Throughout the year Miss Clement has served 
with unfailing devotion as editor of our group 
page in the Magazine, and it was due to her vision 
and enthusiasm that the Public Administration 
number of SPECIAL LIBRARIES was developed. 

In addition to the foregoing projects, two sig- 
nificant trends of the past year should be noted: 
first, the greatly increased codperation of the 
group with other organizations; and second, the 
increasingly active part in group projects taken 
by new members. 

Your chairman has met with ready support and 
warm response at every turn. The Association 


offices have given coéperation and assistance, the 
Association officers have been most helpful and 
group members have given generously of time and 
interest. It is with gratitude that your chairman 
acknowledges the pleasure and education that 
have come through her opportunities to work 
with you all. 
Ione M. Ely, Chairman 


COMMERCIAL-TECHNICAL 


T THE beginning of the year all Commercial- 
Technical committee members and chair- 
men were appointed and the work of the entire 
group was launched at once. The work of all 
previous committees was continued with the ex- 
ception of the Subject heading committee, which 
is so intensive and requires such constant effort 
that no one could accept the chairmanship and 
do justice to such an important committee this 
year with conditions so strenuous. 

Our newly formed Book Review committee has 
developed to a large degree during the past eight 
months. It is composed of five members who 
have regularly sent technical and commercial 
book summaries to the chairman of the group. 
These reviews are typed on 3 x 5 cards and con- 
sist of a brief, concise statement of the contents 
of the book, followed by the individual opinion 
of the reviewer, preferably including a compari- 
son with a similar book on that subject. Because 
funds were low and the scheme new, the commit- 
tee decided to delay publishing a list without 
approval from the entire membership of the Asso- 
ciation. Consequently, permission was obtained 
from the editor of SPECIAL LIBRARIES to print as 
long a list as was possible each month in the Com- 
mercial-Technical section of the Magazine. 

The lists at once seemed to be received favor- 
ably, and from several sources word came declar- 
ing the reviews helpful in suggestion. To reveal 
in summarized form the work accomplished this 
year, the committee has mimeographed a neat 
pamphlet of 19 pages listing approximately 50 
titles which have been submitted throughout the 
year by members of the Book Review committee 
and by several outsiders who were interested in 
the project. 300 copies of this Commercial-Tech- 
nical Book Review list have been printed and are 
available free to the entire membership. 


ILLUMINATING BIBLIOGRAPHY COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Alma C. Mitchill 


In July each member of the committee was 
asked to give her frank opinion as to whether she 
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thought it worth while to continue this work. 
The answers received confirmed the opinion that 
the bibliographies were little used; that when the 
project was started there was a need for it but 
that this need has departed, most librarians de- 
pending upon the Industrial Arts Index and the 
Engineering Index for references; that since the 
Illuminating Engineering Society does not see its 
way Clear to sponsor it, there is little justification 
for issuing a publication whose scope is so limited. 


PETROLEUM BIBLIOGRAPHY COMMITTEE 
Chairman, D. F. Brown 


The work of the Petroleum Committee can be 
summarized very briefly. The fate of the bibliogra- 
phy hung in the balance for some time this year 
because the Government’s economy measures 
made it necessary for the Bureau of Mines to 
abandon its share of the project. However, it was 
arranged with Mr. Klinger, president of the Oil- 
dom Publishing Company, to continue the bib- 
liography in a new magazine which he intends 
to start in October. Practically all of the ab- 
stractors have continued abstracting under the 
new arrangement and all the assignments and the 
records have been turned over to Mr. Klinger who 
has agreed to carry on the plan for at least one 
year. Continuance of this plan beyond one year 
will, of course, depend upon how this publication 
is received and whether it can be made self-sup- 
porting. For some time in the past the chairman 
has felt the necessity of turning over the chair- 
manship of this committee to someone else but 
has hesitated to do it while the project was in 
such an uncertain state. However, this seems to 
be the time when someone else could now take 
over the leadership in the work and carry it on with 
the continued successfulness of the present chair- 
man, it he feels he must relinquish his leadership. 


Pusiic Utitiry COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Mrs. Louise P. Dorn 


After an interval of two years during which the 
Public Utility librarians devoted their energies to 
group rather than to committee activities, it was 
thought desirable to reorganize the committee. 
Our personnel had suffered some casualties during 
1931-1932, and the membership list was out of 
date, but finally letters were sent to about forty 
former members of the committee asking for sug- 
gestions for future organization and activities. 
Eleven responses were received. These were al- 
most unanimous in wishing for an organization 
and for informal discussions, at Conventions, of 
subjects announced in advance. A second letter 
was sent arranging for breakfast meetings at the 
Chicago Convention, when more definite plans 
may be formulated. 
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COMMITTEE ON TRADE DIRECTORIES 
Chairman, Claribel R. Barnett 


During the fiscal year July 1, 1932-June 30, 
1933, the Committee on Trade Directories has 
sent the titles of 79 trade directories to Public Af- 
fairs Information Service. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 
Chairman, M. E. Pellett 


The depression and other factors have com- 
bined to curtail during the last year the activities 
of the Transportation committee. Work has been 
confined to the remaining volumes of “Water 
Transportation: A Bibliography, Guide and 
Union Catalogue” of which Volume I, covering 
“Harbors, Ports and Port Terminals” has been 
published. The remaining volumes are to be en- 
titled as follows: II, Inland Waterways; III, 
Ocean Navigation and Travel and Shipbuilding 
and Marine Engineering; IV, Shipping and 
Waterborne Commerce; and V, Sources: A Hand- 
book of Research. 

The material for the four additional volumes 
has been gathered but has not yet been put in 
shape for the printer. An application was filed 
with the Carnegie Corporation of New York for a 
grant of funds to carry on this work, but the 
Corporation, while appreciating the importance 
of the work, was unable to comply with the re- 
quest. A thought is that S. L. A. might arrange 
with the Public Works Administrator for funds to 
carry on the work, and the understanding is that 
the government would make an outright grant of 
thirty percent of the amount required, the bal- 
ance to bea loan. The question would be whether 
security could be obtained which would satisfy 
the Public Works Administrator. 


RUBBER COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Edith L. Shearer 


In planning the work of the past winter, it was 
evident to the Rubber Committee that a general 
survey of current rubber literature is now so well 
carried on at other sources, that it is unnecessary 
for the S. L. A. to duplicate this service. That 
there is a growing list of articles in technical 
papers on aging of rubber shows the great interest 
in this phase; testing of rubber is always vital 
with both manufacturer and consumer; insulation 
of wires and cables; and rubber-proofed textiles 
are the other subjects chosen by the committee. 
The scattered references on these specialties of 
rubber have been collected, and the Association 
has been presented with a bibliography for the 
years 1931 to the middle of the year 1933 with the 
hope that it may be of interest. 
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Never in the annals of the Commercial-Tech- 
nical Group, since its founding in 1923, has a 
thorough inventory been made of its archives. At 
the request of the national President, the group 
chairman was asked to compile a summary of the 
existing archives and history of the group. Conse- 
quently, the chairman dug deep into the dusty 
records and incorporated into one report the 
following: 

Summary of history of the Commercial- 
Technical Group listing respective chairmen 
and dates of terms in office; 

Complete list of all CCommercial-Technical 
committees and sub-committees for 1932-33 
with their chairmen and committee mem- 
bers; 

List of Commercial-Technical Group past 
and present projects, including publications 
of the Group; 

Summary of all past correspondence and 
annual reports which are at present held in 
the archives of the Commercial-Technical 
Group; 

List of future possible projects and sugges- 
tions for the Commercial-Technical Group. 


During the year, a complete revision was made 
of the working card index file of members of the 
Commercial-Technical Group. There are two 
complete sets of card indexes — one alphabetical 
by members’ names and the other alphabetical by 
geographical location, giving library affiliation 
and address, and as complete a record as possible 
of what group activities they have entered into. 
A permanent alphabetical list was then compiled 
to correspond with the card file. A total of 254 
members are recorded on these official lists. All of 
this material will be passed on annually to the 
safe keeping of each successive chairman. 

Marion Mead, Chairman 


FINANCIAL 

RDERS from Headquarters read ‘One 

annual report for the Financial Group to be 
submitted by October first.’’ The purpose of an 
annual report being that of chronicling outstand- 
ing events of the year, it follows that, without 
events there can be no annual report. The respon- 
sibilities of the Group chairmanship descended 
upon my shoulders as late as June of this year. 
Thereby hangs the tale of the search for the Vice- 
Chairman. A New York librarian asking a Chi- 
cago librarian, the Chicago librarian not knowing, 
et cetera. Should a vice-chairman of the Financial 
Group be resigned to an obscurity equal to that 
of a Vice-President reported to be fishing in 
Texas? Perhaps a game law for the protection of 
Vice-Chairmen would be in order. 
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The planning of the program for the Chicago 
meeting has constituted the principal activity, 
Results must be withheld till that has become a 
matter of record. 

The committees holding over from 1932 are 
Book review, Subject heading, and Exhibit. The 
letter reports an exhibit of financial books, pre- 
sented at the Los Angeles meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association under the supervision of 
Marjorie G. Robertson. It is reported to have 
been a very successful exhibit which emphasized 
facts and services rather than equipment for a 
“model library.” 

The individual members of the Group could no 
doubt present eventful reports of the past year, 
setting as they do, close to the financial explosions 
of our recent history. The Group report reads — 
one Group surviving — activity simmering — 
boiling point to be reached sometime during 1934 
under the ‘‘new deal”’ of officers. 

Sue M. Wuchter, Chairman 


NEWSPAPER 


N SPITE of conditions which have taxed news- 
papers to the utmost reduced budgets and 
staff the newspaper librarians have carried the 
work of their group with sustained effort and en- 
thusiasm. 

The Membership Committee worked con- 
stantly toward increased membership. Miss 
Lindsay, Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee contacted 225 newspapers. Mr. Joseph 
Kwapil did much to stimulate interest in the 
organization through lectures at the schools of 
journalism of Wisconsin, Missouri, Illinois and 
Iowa. These talks were enlivened by motion pic- 
tures and lantern slides with discussions of news 
paper libraries and methods. Local group or 
chapter meetings were organized and held in 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago. 
These gatherings were highly successful and the 
success was due in a large measure to the personal 
efforts of Mr. Alcott and Mr. Kwapil. About 
sixty new members have been added to the mem- 
bership with the promise of later response from 
many. 

The Classification Committee presented an 
outline or suggested method of classifying new 
material in print on the NRA. The stupendous 
changes and additions of subjects under the new 
government plan can be appreciated by one only 
when he actually tries to make available for quick 
use this extensive amount of clippings and facts. 
Mr. Pettit and his committee did a fine piece of 
work and indicated great foresight in working on 
this timely subject. 

There were no separate publications during the 
past year but the usual contributions to SPECIAL 
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LIBRARIES. Robert W. Desmond of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism published 
a book, ‘‘ Newspaper Reference Methods.’’ Much 
of the material in this book was obtained from 
members of the Newspaper Group and will serve 
as a guide in establishing and reorganizing refer- 
ence departments. It is hoped that the News- 
paper Group will in the near future publish a 
pamphlet guide. 

As chairman of the Newspaper Group, I have 
appreciated very much the amount of time, ef- 
fort, and codperation given by the members. 
Knowing that newspaper librarians work at high 
speed and under constant pressure, brings a 
greater realization of their unfailing enthusiasm 
and interest in S. L. A. The benefits and results 
of the achievements of the President, Miss 
Alexander, and the Board are valued by all of the 
group members. 

‘Mildred A. Burke, Chairman 


INSURANCE 


T ONE of the round table conferences of the 
Insurance group held during the 1932 Con- 
vention at Lake Placid Club, New York, it was 
suggested that an exhibit of insurance books and 
periodicals be held at the National Association of 
Insurance Agents convention at Philadelphia in 
September. The interval between the two conven- 
tions was very short but with persistent effort on 
the part of several members of the group, we 
staged what was considered one of the most 
popular, if not the most popular, exhibit at the 
Agent’s convention. 

With the hearty coéperation of book and maga- 
zine publishers who not only loaned material to 
display but assisted financially with the project, 
we were able to set up a very interesting and use- 
ful collection which attracted approximately 
twelve hundred visitors. Mr. Frederick W. Dore- 
mus, chairman of the Library committee of the 
Philadelphia Insurance Library, was greatly re- 
sponsible for the success we attained. It was due 
entirely to his efforts that the executive board of 
the Association assigned to us one of the most 
desirable rooms available. Mr. Doremus also ar- 
ranged with several local insurance organizations 
to furnish clerical assistance during the entire 
period of the convention and to assist with the 
printing of signs, mimeographing and with the 
packing of all books preparatory to their return to 
the publishers. 

Through the courtesy of one of the Insurance 
companies, we were able to have printed a series 
of very attractive circulars at a minimum cost. 
Memorandum books and pencils were among the 
complimentary material that awaited the visitor. 
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Daily bulletins containing abstracts of the day's 
news were distributed. The group members in 
charge were complimented by several contribu- 
tors to the exhibit and it was particularly gratify- 
ing to have these same men volunteer to help 
financially and otherwise at any future exhibit 
the group undertook. 

Twenty-one magazine or newspaper clippings 
concerning the exhibit have crossed the desk of 
the chairman. These articles vary in length of 
from ten lines to three pages. 

A book review bulletin in charge of Abbie 
Glover, assisted by Geraldine Rammer and Edith 
Flagg, was another step which marked the prog- 
ress of the Insurance group during the past year. 
A six page bulletin containing thirty-four book 
reviews was sent to each group member in April 
of this year. Copies were also sent to all Associa- 
tion officers and to the chairmen of the various 
groups. It was received with much enthusiasm 
and the members are eager to have similar bulle- 
tins issued periodically. The Standard, a New 
England insurance journal, published the bib- 
liography in full in three issues of its paper and 
the American A gency Bulletin, official organ of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, gave it 
considerable publicity. Miss Glover has prepared 
a very interesting report of the Insurance Book 
Review Committee which will be presented at 
one of our round table conferences at the 1933 
convention. A vote will be taken to decide if 
regular bulletins are to be issued. 

Two full pages of advertisements were secured 
by the group members for the Insurance number 
of SPECIAL LIBRARIES which was published as the 
January-February issue of 1933. 

Mildred Pressman is in charge of a committee 
appointed to prepare a list of subject headings for 
use by an insurance library. Effort is being made 
to collect lists now being used by members of the 
group and as soon as a sufficient number are in 
hand, a list will be prepared and submitted to the 
members for their perusal and criticism. 

Four new active and six associate members 
have been added to the Insurance group roster 
since the Lake Placid Convention. This increase 
is due entirely to Miss Manley’s work as chair- 
man of the Membership committee. 

The Vice-chairman of the group, Mrs. Mary 
Wells, is responsible for the speakers who are to 
be on our program Monday morning, October 16. 
Mrs. Wells has also arranged with the hotel for 
the group’s breakfast and luncheon meetings on 
Tuesday, October 17 and for a visit to several 
insurance libraries on Wednesday afternoon, 
October 18. 

Laura A. Woodward, Chairman 
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MUSEUM 


ESPITE the handicap of not being able to 
hold a meeting in 1932 the Museum Group 
has made some progress during the year 1932-33. 

The Membership chairman, Minnie White 
Taylor, reports 87 members, a gain of one over 
last year. In the face of the drastic reductions in 
museum budgets and the resulting loss of 26 mem- 
bers, the addition of 27 new members seems a 
rather remarkable gain. The largest loss (12) was 
in the science group. The present membership is 
roughly divided as follows: art 36; science 18; 
history 7; miscellaneous 26. Although no member- 
ship drive was felt advisable, a special attempt 
was made to interest historical museum librarians. 
Vera Dodge, chairman of the New York Museum 
Group, reported only one local meeting because of 
the “ prevailing economic conditions which have 
definitely affected most museums.”’ 

Thomas Cowles, chairman of the Survey com- 
mittee, has completed the preliminary report 
which is to be presented at the Chicago meeting. 
The questionnaire was drafted in its final form in 
the fall of 1931 and mimeographed for distribu- 
tion early in 1932. Fifty follow-up letters and 
later twenty-five reply-postal cards were sent out 
with the result that 81 percent of the question- 
naires was returned. However as some of these did 
not fall within the scope of the Survey the percent 
of usable replies was only 49 percent of the total 
questionnaires sent out. Thirty-two were from art 
libraries and twenty-four from science libraries. 
The task of compiling all this data into a report 
was a tremendous one and special thanks are due 
to Mr. Cowles who has worked untiringly. 
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The committee for the compilation of a Manual 
of Standard Works for Science Museum Libraries 
under Ruth Sparrow chairman has been handi- 
capped by the inability to hold a meeting and dis- 
cuss the project. The committee was increased to 
five members and letters are being sent out to all 
science museum librarians asking their considera- 
tion of the matter and requesting suggestions. It 
is hoped that the matter can be fully discussed 
and a method of procedure planned at the confer- 
ence. 

The May 1933 issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES was 
a museum number and contained articles by 
Minnie White Taylor, Thomas Cowles, Francis 
P. Allen, and Dr. G. L. McCann. Special thanks 
are due to these contributors and also to Enid 
Hawkins, Mary McConnell, and Eleanor Conway 
for articles prepared for the Group page. Mary B. 
Cobb's paper prepared for the 1931 Conference, 
appeared in the June 15, 1933 issue of the Mu- 
seum News. 

A letter was received from Jean Black, librarian 
of the Seattle Art Institute, for information on art 
classifications and general information on the 
organization of art museum libraries. A bib- 
liography on the subject was sent in addition to 
detailed answers to specific questions. Mr. Neal 
Harlow of San Diego wrote the Group regard- 
ing the advisability of compiling an index of the 
paintings in public galleries in California. 

As chairman I wish to express my thanks to the 
committee members and other members of the 
Group who have given generously of their time 
and particularly to Miss Abbot who is largely re- 
sponsible for the program of the 1933 Conference. 

Eugenia Raymond, Chairman 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


S Chairman of the Nominating Committee, it gives me great pleasure to present the following 
names as candidates for officers of Special Libraries Association for the coming year: 
For President, Mary Louise Alexander of New York 
First Vice-President, Dorothy Bemis of Philadelphia 
Second Vice-President, Marion Mead of Chicago 
Treasurer, Laura Woodward of Baltimore 
and for member of the Board for three years: Mr. Joseph Kwapil of Philadelphia 


The above names are all too well known in the Association to need any personal comment. The 
Nominating Committee trusts this effort will meet with the approval of the Convention at large. 

In considering names for candidates for this year the Committee took several things into considera- 
tion. First, it was felt that Miss Alexander had started so many things that it would be fine if she could 
continue until June 1934; Second, that Philadelphia, as our new chapter, should have a gesture made 
in their direction and Miss Bemis was the logical choice; Third, that our hostess city for the Conven- 
tion and the Chicago chapter should have representation on the Board so Miss Mead was chosen; 
Fourth, that the Newspaper group, a large, outstanding and energetic group, should be represented 
on the Board, and Mr. Kwapil was the choice in this respect. Another thing that was taken into con- 
sideration in asking the candidates to allow their names to be presented was that it was futile to 
make wide geographical choices. It was realized that to have members of the Association on the 
Board who were separated by such distances that they could not get to places of meeting would 
make it increasingly difficult for the President to get a quorum at a Board meeting. While the Board 
is predominately Eastern for the moment, it seemed advisable to have candidates within a reason- 


able traveling radius. Submitted by: 
Linda H. Morley of New York 
William Alcott of Boston 


Joseph Conforti of Chicago 
Eleanor Cavanaugh, Chairman 
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REPORTS OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


BOSTON 

HE year 1932-33 was the fourteenth of the 

existence of the Boston Chapter, Special 
Libraries Association. In accordance with recent 
custom, the Chapter met eight times during the 
year, and the Executive Board met three times — 
October, January and April. The Chapter has 
shown only a small increase in membership during 
the year. Several new members have been ad- 
mitted at nearly every meeting, but there have 
also been numerous resignations. The present 
number of members is 257. 

Though our membership embraces librarians of 
a wide variety of interests, it has been found im- 
practicable this year to devote the meetings to 
discussions of technical problems. We have tried 
rather to procure speakers who could discuss with 
authority subjects of general interest, and to visit 
institutions whose collections should be attractive 

_ to all educated persons. At a time when economic 
and social questions are forcing themselves upon 
the minds of almost everybody, it was natural 
that they should be represented on our programs. 
The address of Mr. Edward L. Hartman, Di- 
rector of the Division of Town Housing and 
Planning of Massachusetts, at the September 
meeting, and that of Mr. Roswell F. Phelps, Di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, 
at the March meeting, dealt with these subjects. 
At the January meeting Dr. Denys R. Myers of 
the World Peace Foundation, spoke on “‘ Keeping 
Current Events Documented,” a subject of 
perennial interest to most librarians. Two meet- 
ings were devoted to the arts. At one of these, Dr. 
Frederick T. Persons delivered an illustrated lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Early American Churches,” while at the 
other we saw moving pictures illustrating the 
processes of wood engraving and etching. In No- 
vember, at the Boston Medical Library a famous 
surgeon, Dr. Harvey T. Cushing, addressed us, 
and there was in addition to the speaking pro- 
gram a notable exhibition of some of the library’s 
treasures. The April meeting was in large part 
given over to an inspection of the collections of 
the Essex Institute in Salem. At the annual meet- 
ing in May, held at the Administration Building 
of the Boston School Committee, Mr. George H. 
Evans, librarian of the Somerville Public Library, 
read a paper entitled, ‘‘Why Read?” 

To offset the general nature of the programs of 
the regular meetings, the Executive Board in 
October decided to try to organize meetings of 
special groups of members whose interests lay in 
the same fields. As a beginning, Miss Loraine 


Sullivan, Boston Public Library, was authorized 
to start a Technology Group, but unfortunately 
she found so little interest that the plan had to be 
abandoned. In March, however, a Newspaper 
Group was organized on the initiative of Mr. Wil- 
liam Alcott, librarian of the Boston Globe. It is 
hoped that other groups will fall into line later. 

The President made three trips to New York to 
discuss SPECIAL LIBRARIES business with the 
officers of the national Association. We have en- 
deavored to coéperate with the national Associa- 
tion in reducing expenditures and have made 
some substantial savings, which unfortunately 
were offset by the increase in postage rates. 

The courses on ‘‘Graphic Processes and Ap- 
preciation of Prints” and “‘ Technique and Equip- 
ment for Handling Library Material Other than 
Books’’ were both very successful. They were ar- 
ranged by the chairman of our Education Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Katharine Maynard, Vail librarian 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The attendance was excellent and the members of 
the courses were enthusiastic. Financially a small 
but welcome profit was realized. 

Elizabeth Burrage, President 


CINCINNATI 


ITH a membership of 49 there was an 

average attendance of 24 at the nine meet- 
ings held during the course of the year, by the 
Cincinnati Chapter. Visits were made to the 
Times-Star Building, the Hebrew Union College 
Library, Christ’s Hospital and Library, the 
Union Terminal and the Public Library. At the 
November meeting Mr. Angus Fletcher described 
some of his work as director of the British Library 
of Information and discussed some questions of 
current interest in Great Britain. Other speakers 
during the year were Mr. Charles Arnold, Di- 
rector of the Kroeger Food Foundation; Dr. 
Shiro Tashiro, Professor of Biochemistry, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Medical School; and Mr. 
Oko, Librarian of the Hebrew Union College 
Library. 

Louise Sias, Secretary 


CLEVELAND 
HE Cleveland Chapter has had an interest- 
ing and profitable year, though a very in- 
expensive one. After each of the five meetings 
planned and directed by Edythe Prouty, program 
chairman, and Emma Boyer, hospitality chair- 
man, expressions of appreciation have come to the 
President for the opportunities these occasions 
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offered for getting better acquainted with each 
other and with our city. 

An effort has been made to represent the vari- 
ous S. L. A. groups in all the Chapter activities. 
The Financial, Commercial-Technical and Mu- 
seum Groups were represented in last year’s 
meetings, and this year the Newspaper and Civic- 
Social Groups were recognized in the February 
and April programs respectively, the one being a 
visit to a Cleveland newspaper plant, with a talk 
by the editor on the newspaper library, and the 
other a trip through the new buildings of the 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court and Detention 
Home, with a talk from the superintendent. 

The year began with a dinner meeting in Octo- 
ber, at which committees and plans were an- 
nounced and a constitution formally adopted. 
The usual December meeting was supplanted by 
a tea given in coéperation with the Cleveland 
Library Club in honor of Mr. Angus Fletcher on 
the occasion of his visit to Cleveland, November 
11th. The June meeting was, as usual, an outdoor 
one, with election of officers as the main item of 
business. 

The Cleveland Chapter codperated with the 
Cincinnati Chapter in arranging two luncheon 
meetings held in connection with sessions of the 
Ohio Library Association at Columbus in October 
and in April. Emma Boyer, of the Cleveland 
Chapter, was the efficient chairman of arrange- 
ments for the October luncheon, at which about 
30 were present, representing special and public 
libraries from various parts of Ohio. The Execu- 
tive Board of the national S. L. A. had planned to 
meet in Columbus that day and were to have 
been our guests at the luncheon, but lack of a 
quorum caused their meeting to be postponed. 

A financial statement for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th is attached. The Chapter hopes to get 
along without any further payments from na- 
tional Headquarters until January 1934, unless 
some special need arises. 

The membership list has withstood the effects 
of the depression quite well, considering the num- 
ber of members who have lost their positions. 
Five members resigned, three were dropped for 
non-payment of dues, and three joined during the 
year, leaving a net membership on June 30th of 
fifty-four. Attendance at regular meetings has 
averaged about 25. 

Anna Marie Hardy, President 


ILLINOIS 
GREAT deal of time and thought was cen- 
tered on the regular monthly meetings of 
the Illinois Chapter during the past year, in an 
attempt to diversify more than ever, the types of 
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program offered that all groups of members might 
be equally benefited. Only two of the meetings 
held were of a general nature while the remainder 
were specialized, aiming to appeal to as many 
varied interests as possible. 

The first meeting of the year was a dinner 
meeting Tuesday, October 18, 1932, at Rutledge 
Tavern, one of the historical cabins in the famous 
Abraham Lincoln Group at the World’s Fair. A 
brief discussion was given by an official of the 
Illinois Emergency Relief Commission explaining 
the $20,000,000 Emergency Relief Bond Issue, 
which was a dominant question in Illinois at that 
time just before the November election. Follow- 
ing this discussion, a comprehensive tour was 
made of the Century of Progress grounds in order 
to find out just what amount of work had been so 
far completed. It was interesting at various times 
through the succeeding months to follow the 
progress of its construction through to the open- 
ing of this spectacular World’s Fair. 

The second meeting of the year was held Tues- 
day, November 15th, at the Medinah Athletic 
Club, with several distinguished guests and speak- 
ers. Most important to special librarians was Mr. 
Angus Fletcher of the British Library of Informa- 
tion (New York), and a director of our national 
Association, who was making an extended tour 
through the Middle West. Mr. Fletcher spoke on 
the accomplishments of the Ottawa Conference 
held in July and August and discussed informally 
with us ‘‘Recovery and the Special Library.” 
Our other guests were Lewis E. Bernays, British 
Consu!-General of Chicago and Mrs. Bernays and 
Miss Grace Telling, Secretary of the English- 
Speaking Union in Chicago. 

On December 28th, the third meeting was held 
at the Vassar House, with James Ingersoll Wyer, 
of the New York State Library (Albany), as its 
guest and speaker. Mr. Wyer touched on many 
practical phases of a librarian’s existence, de- 
lighting his audience with many rare bits of 
philosophy, professional and otherwise. This 
December meeting was held during the A. L. A. 
Midwinter Conference, and many A. L. A. mem- 
bers and visitors attended the meeting. 

On January 30, 1933, at ‘‘A Little Bit of 
Sweden,’’ Harland H. Allen, well-known econo- 
mist, lecturer and business consultant, gave an 
excellent, practical digest of current business con- 
ditions, demonstrating what his sources of infor- 
mation are and how his conclusions are reached. 
His talk touched on the main questions that busi- 
ness librarians daily encounter, and the whole dis- 
cussion was accounted of great practical value. 

The February meeting, held jointly with the 
Chicago Library Club as is the annual custom, 
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was on February 9th at the John Crerar Library. 
It consisted of four sections of round table discus- 
sion, including problems of the depression; refer- 
ence-sources of current statistical information; 
children’s books; cataloging — library terms re- 
lating to cataloging. 

The sixth meeting was accorded to govern- 
mental and legislative interests. On March 27th, 
the Chapter had dinner at International House, 
University of Chicago, after which Charles S. 
Ascher, Director of the Public Administration 
Clearing House, gave a talk on methods and 
sources of governmental research. Following Mr. 
Ascher’s talk, the group visited the Joint Refer- 
ence Library, which is a research library serving 
the following governmental organizations: 


American Legislator’s Association 
American Municipal Association 
American Public Welfare Association 
International City Manager’s Association 
Municipal Finance Officer’s Association 
Public Administration Clearing House 


The seventh meeting was held May Sth. Al- 
though it was of particular interest to the news- 
paper members, it called forth one of the largest 
general attendances of the year. Dinner was held 
at the Electric Club, after which the group as- 
sembled in the Auditorium of the Chicago Daily 
News to hear Joseph F. Kwapil, librarian of the 
Public Ledger (Philadelphia), give an illustrated 
talk on ‘‘A Modern Newspaper Library.”’ Mr. 
Kwapil had just completed an extensive tour of 
investigation of newspaper libraries all over the 
country. His moving picture slides were “inti- 
mate views’’ — behind the scenes and “‘out in 
front’’ of most of the important newspaper 
libraries in the country. As a fitting climax to a 
newspaper meeting, the entire group made a tour 
of inspection of the presses and editorial rooms of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

At last year’s annual meeting, May 1932, the 
motion was passed allowing the 1932-33 officers 
to remain in office until after the 1933 annual 
Convention. It was then stipulated that the 
1933-34 nominations should be held at the Octo- 
ber 1933 meeting. On October 9th, such action 
took place and final plans and arrangements were 
made for the national Convention. 

One of the most satisfying accomplishments of 
the Illinois Chapter for the year 1932-33 was the 
work done to assist the Chicago Library Club to 
publish its excellent ‘‘ Directory of Libraries in the 
Chicago Area.”’ In November 1932 the president 
mailed out census blanks to all members, request- 
ing them to fill in the complete data asked for re- 
garding their libraries. A fairly good response was 
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received which enabled the Chapter to contribute 
an entire section on special libraries. Complete 
data is now ready to be forwarded to national 
Headquarters whenever needed for a national 
Association directory. 

The Illinois Chapter was most active in trying 
to locate its unemployed members during the 
year. In March an attempt was made to negotiate 
with the Personnel Department of A Century of 
Progress for employing trained workers in their 
official information booths at the Fair. The presi- 
dent supplied them with the complete record of 
unemployed librarians in the city, together with 
certain personal recommendations. 

By all means the greatest activity of the 
Illinois Chapter for the year 1932-33 was the in- 
tense and unlimited work put into the program 
and preparation for the national Convention, 
October 16th-18th. All of the committee chair- 
men for the Convention were chosen from the 
Illinois Chapter as follows: 


Program — Edith Mattson, Commonwealth 
Edison Co. 

Travel — Carrie M. Jones, National Ass’n 
Real Estate Boards 

Publicity — Mildred Burke, Chicago Tribune 

Local Arrangements — Marion Mead, Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce 

Hospitality — Sue Wuchter, Continental IIli- 
nois Co. 


All have worked faithfully and untiringly to 
make the Convention the greatest of successes — 
a gratifying close of the year. 

Marion Mead, President 


MONTREAL 


HIS year, as you well know, has been a year 

of organization and exploration in the special 
library field in Montreal. It is difficult to present 
in a brief balance-sheet a satisfactory accounting 
of the year’s accomplishments that will analyze 
all the ‘‘tangibles’’ to say nothing of the “in- 
tangibles’’ which, in my opinion, are of incalcu- 
lable value. 

In the Association we now have a paid member- 
ship of 27, including 3 institutional, 11 active and 
13 associate members. By comparison with other 
chapters we find this to be a very promising be- 
ginning — the New York membership, which is 
now almost three hundred, being only ten at first. 
Your Executive Board has worked hard in your 
behalf, but could have accomplished little with- 
out the active and loyal support of the members. 
There has been much correspondence between 
this chapter and the parent Association concern- 
ing details of procedure and organization. 
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Directory, membership and nominating com- 
mittees were appointed during the year and have 
been zealous in their labours. The directory and 
membership committees have acted as explorers 
for us and have recorded their discoveries in the 
directory, which we are pleased to be able to pre- 
sent. Great credit is due them for this, the initial 
publication of our organization. The nominating 
committee has prepared the slate you now have in 
your hands. 

There have been seven executive meetings and 
seven general meetings. The latter were of a 
varied character, and we owe our thanks to the 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales and the McGill University for pro- 
viding quarters for these meetings. Aside from 
strictly business meetings we had the pleasure 
and privilege of hearing a most entertaining ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Humour in Modern English Literature”’ 
by a member of the editorial staff of one of our 
leading papers; of inspecting the library of the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales under the 
guidance of M. Gingras; and of hearing Dr. 
Gerhard R. Lomer, Librarian of McGill Univer- 
sity, deliver a most erudite talk on ‘‘ Manuscript 
Treasures of the University.’’ After this lecture 
we were permitted to view some of the illuminated 
manuscripts in the McGill Museum. 

Even more important than these ‘‘tangibles,”’ 
of which we may think with pleasure, are the 
friendly contacts which we have made within the 
association and from which we shall reap incal- 
culable benefit. To my mind the meeting together 
and discussing our joint and several problems 
have been and will continue to be a source of per- 
sonal enjoyment and of professional advance- 
ment. In closing may I say that in this initial 
year of our existence the Association may con- 
gratulate itself upon a year’s record indicative of 
a very lively interest and healthy vitality and one 
which points to much greater things in the future. 

Mary Jane Henderson, President 


PITTSBURGH 


HE Pittsburgh Special Libraries Association 

held four regular meetings during the year 
1932-1933, and a social luncheon meeting con- 
cluded its activities. 

Adeline M. Macrum, President, resigned on 
January 1, 1933, on account of leaving the city. A 
unanimous vote of thanks for her splendid work 
was given to Miss Macrum as an expression of the 
fellow members’ appreciation and gratitude. The 
Vice-President, Mrs. Fertig, conducted the affairs 
of the Association until the end of the fiscal year. 

A new activity of the Pittsburgh Chapter was 
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the publication of a quarterly duplicate magazine 
list, through which a great many exchanges were 
made between member-libraries. This service was 
free to members, the cost being carried by the 
local chapter. 

In response to several requests, the ‘‘ Question 
Box”’ was introduced as a new feature at one of 
our meetings. Questions regarding various phases 
of library work were raised and discussed. This 
informal way of discussing professional activities 
was met with great approval, and the Pittsburgh 
Chapter is planning to arrange systematic dis- 
cussions of a similar nature in the future. 

Two new members were enlisted during this 
year. Jessie Callan, Esther E. Fawcett and the 
Vice-President sent out letters to prospective 
members as a membership campaign. The impor- 
tance of the membership drive was emphasized 
at two meetings; members were asked to do their 
share in securing new members and strengthen 
thereby the position of the Association. It was 
pointed out and stressed that by securing more 
members, greatly improved facilities will be avail- 
able for old supporters as well as newcomers. 

The revision of the Union List of Periodicals is 
nearing its completion. 

The first regular meeting was held in October 
1932 at the Koppers Research Laboratories. Vin- 
cent Sauchelli of the Koppers Products Company 
gave a picturesque talk about his own experience 
at the rubber plantations in the Far East. 

The December meeting was held at the Library 
of the Geological Department of the Gulf Oil 
Company. A round-table of classification was 
held; Miss Kinney, cataloguer of the University 
of Pittsburgh, discussed the advantages of the 
Library of Congress system and pointed out the 
reasons why the University Library is changing to 
it from the Dewey Decimal classification. Miss 
W. Dennison of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology spoke on the Dewey classification with 
special reference to its use as applied to the ex- 
panded 700’s used in the plate collection of the 
Arts Branch of that library. Mrs. Fertig of the 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories explained 
the use of the Brussels system and its usefulness 
in the minute classification of bibliographic mate- 
rial. 

The February dinner-meeting was held at the 
Webster Hall Hotel. Alice T. McGuirr of the 
Reference Department of Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh discussed new reference books and re- 
cent fiction. Jessie Callan gave a report of the 
work of the Membership Committee. Modifica- 
tions were made regarding the revision of the 
Union List of Periodicals. The modes of exchang- 
ing duplicate material were discussed at length. 
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This was followed by the “‘ Question Box,” which 
was mentioned in a previous paragraph. 

The annual election meeting was held at the 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories in East 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Phillip Thomas of the Labora- 
tory’s Staff gave an interesting talk on ‘‘ Electrons 
at Work and at Play,’’ demonstrating the various 
electronic devices and explaining their use and 
possible applications. Following this talk, the Re- 
search Laboratories were visited. Mrs. Fertig, 
Research Librarian, gave a résumé of her work in 
the Company’s Library. At the annual business 
meeting, the Acting President gave a few interest- 
ing points of the Executive Board Meeting held in 
March in New York City, and informed the mem- 
bers what the national Association has done and 
is planning to do. Mrs. V. MacDonald suggested 
some modifications of the magazine exchange list. 
Reports were read and new officers elected. 

The concluding social meeting was held on 
June 8th, when the members were guests of Jessie 
Callan for dinner at her home. 

Jolan M. Fertig, President 


NEW YORK 


N 1930 our president of the New York Special 

Libraries Association said, ‘‘A local associa- 
tion no longer confines itself to matters of purely 
local importance. Always the local must be so 
closely a part of the national that it will function 
for the national and by the national with the 
pleasure that comes from such consciousness.”’ 
This seems to me particularly fitting this year, 
when Miss Alexander, our national President, is 
a member of our own group —for that reason I 
am bringing the thought to mind again. 

Early in the season our national president re- 
quested us to prepare a Census of the New York 
group. Therefore, a questionnaire was forwarded 
to each member asking specific replies to certain 
questions. Alma Mitchill as chairman of the Cen- 
sus committee received the data and had it set 
up on cards and sent to national Headquarters. 

Another project which we were requested to 
undertake was a survey of unemployment condi- 
tions in our district with recommendations from 
us for helping those who are unemployed. Your 
president called a meeting of her. local group 
chairmen and outlined a plan to be followed in the 
preparation of the report. The report and recom- 
mendations are still in preparation and will be 
presented to the national Executive Board at the 
next meeting. 

After some discussion the Executive Board de- 
cided to continue our news bulletin, which is in 
the fifth year of publication. Under the skillful 
editorship of Miriam Zabriskie it has been a source 
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of pleasure, and I think should be continued if it 
is economically possible. Its fate rests with the 
incoming officers and Board. 

The practice of printing the reports of the 
committee and group chairmen in the issue an- 
nouncing our annual Business Meeting has been 
continued. The committees and groups have been 
active this year. I have attended practically all of 
their meetings and have found them inspiring and 
helpful in gaining useful knowledge and becoming 
better acquainted. 

We have had seven general meetings. Be- 
ginning in October, we met at Stevens Institute 
of Technology Library, to view tiie Leonardo da 
Vinci collection of books and manuscripts. Enid 
Mae Hawkins, librarian, gave us a detailed ac- 
count of the organization and workings of her 
library. 

Consolidated Gas Company Library was the 
scene of our next meeting, with a travel talk by 
Mr. H. M. Brundage on South America and 
moving pictures of the trip. 

Books, the best of 1932, were outlined by Mar- 
grate Jackson, librarian of the Hoyt Library at 
Kingston, Pennsylvania, in January. Her selec- 
tion and charming comments were very much en- 
joyed. The lists distributed at the meeting have 
been requested by librarians at intervals since the 
meeting. The proceeds of this meeting, which was 
an Unemployment Benefit Supper, were turned 
over to the New York City Unemployment Relief 
Committee. 

The usual joint meeting of our Association with 
the New York Library Club was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce in February. Dr. Will 
Howe of Scribner’s and Mr. Mark Sullivan of 
“Our Times”’ fame, were the guest speakers. Mr. 
Milton Ferguson, President of the New York 
Library Club, presided. Mr. Sullivan told of his 
experiences in Washington and how he came to 
write “‘Our Times.”’ 

The New York Times invited us to visit their 
library and plant in March, and Miss Walker, 
librarian, presided and introduced Dr. John H. 
Finley, associate editor, who spoke of his experi- 
ences in library work. The possibilities of a minia- 
ture edition for binding were discussed by Mr. C. 
D. Puckette. 

Our April meeting at the Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled was sponsored by the Civic-Social 
Group. It proved to be an interesting evening. Dr. 
John C. Faries, formerly director of the Institute, 
described their work. Mr. Grover C. Clark and 
Professor Clyde Eagleton very ably discussed the 
issues raised by the Far-Eastern disturbances. 

Our present meeting the seventh and last of the 
current season speaks for itself. The Queen of 
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Bermuda with Mr. Mossman’s interesting lecture 
and Miss Alexander’s plans for our Briarcliff Con- 
vention have been a pleasure to all, judging from 
the happy faces before me. 

In her report on Membership Miss Wray sug- 
gests assigning a membership scout in each group 
to codperate with the chairman. This seems to me 
a possibility for next year’s activities. We need 
not only new members but some system of scout- 
ing to keep the old members paid up. 

The publicity given to our activities has been 
slight but worth mentioning, since publicity has 
always been scarce. The Stute, published at 
Stevens, carried in the issues of October 19th and 
November 2nd, a column item each time about 
our meeting at Stevens; The Evening Sun of Feb- 
ruary 2nd gave twelve lines to the Joint meeting 
with the New York Library Club, and the Radio 
World of April 15, 1933, tells of the Commercial- 
Technical Group tea at the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

In closing, I wish to pay a tribute to my Board, 
the group and committee chairman and the mem- 
bership at large for the splendid codperation | 
have had during the year. It has been a source of 
real pleasure to have a part in Association affairs 
with the wonderful opportunity it offers of mak- 
ing new friends and knowing the membership 
better. 


Josephine Greenwood, President 


Save Money On 
MAGAZINES 











THE MAYFAIR AGENCY 
51 East 33rd Street, New York City 














STATISTICS ON COMMODITIES 


A Chart twenty-two inches square 
A master-key to the current statistics published 
regularly in 77 magazines. 


A quick index to production figures, prices, sales, 
exports and imports of 104 basic commodities. 


Prepared by the Commercial-Technical Group of 
the Special Libraries Association. Order from Gen- 
eral office. Price $1.00 


345 Hudson Street ~ New York City 
Every Special Library will need at least one copy 
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IMPORTANT 
SUBJECTS 


The REFERENCE SHELF is a 
series of books upon important ques- 
tions of the day, each book devoted 
to one topic. Ten numbers constitute 
a volume and approximately one 
volume is published each year. 


Each book furnishes briefs, refer- 
ences, reprints of selected articles, 
study outlines and debates. 


Size 514 x 734. Cloth. Average 200p 


Each Title Indexed in READERS’ 
GUIDE and INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS INDEX 
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WALL STREET: ASSET OR LIABILITY 

ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 

INCREASING THE PRESIDENT’S 
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AMERICAN vs. BRITISH SYSTEM OF 
RADIO CONTROL 


STATE AND LOCAL TAX REVISION 
PLANNING FOR ECONOMIC STABILITY 
RADIO IN EDUCATION 


COMPULSORY UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE 


CAPITALISM ON TRIAL 

STABILITY OF EMPLOYMENT 
CHAIN STORE 

WORLD COURT 

COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES 
GLADLY SENT UPON REQUEST 


9 c EACH tap 

but when a subscription is 
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volume either already published 
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published OF TEN 

POST PAID 


the price is 
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CLASSIFICATION and INDEXING 


Editor: Emilie Mueser 


We feel that it is a significant announcement that the Lake Placid Foundation has requested the A. L. A. 
to appoint a committee to codperate with them on Decimal Classification matters. Further it is good news to 
know that Margaret Mann, Associate Professor in the Department of Library Science, University of Michi- 
gan, is the Committee chairman. Miss Mann has long been interested in classification. In addition to much 
practical experience she taught classification in the Paris Library School 1924-1926 and since then at the 
University of Michigan, and so brings great capacity for expediting the necessary detail work on ‘‘an evenly 


expanded”’ D. C. 


This Department will be doubly interested in the progress made by the A. L. A. Committee, as it includes 
two of our own members, Miss I. K. Rhodes and Miss G. O. Kelley. 


THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


S A result of the appointment by the A. L. A. 

of a committee to coéperate with the D. C. 

Committee of the Lake Placid Foundation, an 

open meeting devoted to the present status of the 

Decimal Classification was held in connection 
with the Chicago Conference. 

The meeting was informal, and a free discussion 
brought out many interesting points. Both com- 
mittees were represented. 

The presence of some of the foreign delegates, 
namely Dr. Kriiss of the Prussian State Library 
of Berlin, and Dr. Vincent, Librarian of the 
Royal Library of Belgium, gave the meeting an 
international bearing. Dr. Kriiss told of a German 
translation of the Brussels now underway and 
emphasized the fact that this system was being 
adopted in Germany because of its universal 
features. The fact also that this classification had 
been very generally accepted in Europe for 
bibliographical indexing made it almost impera- 
tive for those countries wishing to share in such 
world-wide undertakings to adopt the Brussels 
scheme. This announcement naturally led to a 
discussion of the relation which should exist be- 
tween the American and the foreign editions of 
the D. C. The consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that the American edition should be kept as 
the library edition for the average and medium- 
sized libraries, not expanding this as minutely as 
the Brussels and not attempting to compete with 
it, or even attempt to keep in line with its changes. 
This American Library edition would be needed 


for the arrangement of books on the shelves, while 
the Brussels would be the edition used for index- 
ing in card catalogs and bibliographies. 

The desire was expressed that the library edi- 
tion be kept up to date and made an evenly ex- 
panded volume. Users of this edition should then 
be assured of current expansions, notice of these 
to be sent out at frequent intervals — monthly 
at least. This could probably be done through 
the Card Division of the Library of Congress. 
When large expansions are needed they should 
appear in pamphlet editions; libraries are no 
longer willing to continue to buy a complete edi- 
tion of the D. C. every time a few classes are ex- 
panded. The feeling was expressed that new 
editions should not be issued more often than 
eight or ten years. Because of the need for quick 
decisions as to the up-to-dateness of the library 
edition, it would not seem feasible to attempt to 
keep in accord with the Brussels, especially if 
they are not going to notify us of their changes. 
The distance would be too great to make such 
codperation workable. 

Those who have used the Decimal Classifica- 
tion for many years feel that their interests must 
be protected and that they must be assured of 
the future growth of the classification, and that 
what is most needed is a more frequent announce- 
ment of the placing of new subjects and the 
expansion of classes long in need of extension. 

The meeting demonstrated the need for co- 
operation, and also for an understanding of the 
problems which perplex both the users and mak- 
ers of the Decimal Classification. 

MARGARET MANN 
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EVENTS and PUBLICATIONS 


Editor: Margaret Bonnell 


Probably every special library is having 
calls for information on National Recovery af- 
fairs, but it is not necessary to maintain elaborate 
and expensive newspaper clipping files in antici- 
pation of questions like these, nor to institute a 
time-consuming search of newspapers when sud- 
denly confronted with them. 

Generally speaking all questionscan be answered 
instantly from the valuable bulletins and lists 
dealing with the Recovery Act issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
They publish texts of codes and periodically 
a Synopsis of Codes — both those finally 
submitted and interim and substitution codes. 
They publish at intervals a list of industries 
which have adopted wage and hour provi- 
sions in conformity with the Blanket Code; 
and weekly lists showing dates when temporary 
codes were approved, dates of hearings, last date 
for filing appearance, the Deputy Administrator 
conducting the hearing, the industrial adviser, 
dates hearings closed and dates of approval of 
codes. These publications may be obtained at a 
nominal cost from the Chamber’s Headquarters 
in Washington or from the New York City 
branch office at 420 Lexington Avenue. 

Of course there are the official bulletins issued 
by the National Recovery Administration itself. 
These are sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at 5 cents each. 

That valuable newspaper, the United States 
News, publishes each week a department showing 
Progress of Industrial Codes, which gives current 
news about submission, hearings, and adoption; 
and is printing many of the codes in full. Annual 
subscription price of $5.00 includes the privilege 
of asking for assistance in locating anything 
which may have been published in the paper, 
from either the Washington office or the New 
York City office (from which also duplicate copies 
of the paper may be obtained). 

The Legal Publishing Society, 3342 M Street, 
N. W., Washington, is gathering the essential 
news from all official Government releases on 
N R A intoa convenient and authoritative weekly 
information service called N. R. A. Bulletin. 
Subscription price, $5.00 a year. 

Public Affairs Information Service and Indus- 
trial Arts Index are minded to do a thorough job 
of indexing everything of any value or significance 
which is being published on this important sub- 
ject. Subscribers have found that several recent 
issues, entries on N R A affairs — general articles, 


codes, and legislation — fill an entire page or more, 

The National Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Avenue, New York City, has been publish- 
ing discussions of various phases of the adminis- 
tration of the Act — for example, one on the Cost 
of Living and the Minimum Wage. These Mem- 
oranda are part of the Conference Board’s In- 
formation Service on Domestic Affairs, which go 
along with all Board publications to members, or 
may be obtained at 50 cents each by non-member 
libraries. 

“N R A — the New Deal for Business and 
Industry’’ is the title of a bibliography prepared 
for the John Crerar Library by Jerome K. Wilcox 
and published by A. L. A. This is a very complete 
listing for the period covered — May 31 to Au- 
gust 15, 1933 — of book, pamphlet and periodical 
sources of information on N R A, commercial 
services covering the Act, the reactions of busi- 
ness and industry, and codes of fair competition. 
The John Crerar Library plans to supplement this 
in November by as complete a bibliography as 
possible on Codes of Fair Competition by busi- 
ness or industry. 

It is of interest that one of our member libra- 
ries, Standard Brands, of which Florence Grant 
is librarian, has found it necessary to go on from 
the last date covered by this bibliography, with a 
bibliography of its own which brings information 
sources on N R A of interest to food industries 
down to date. One listing in Miss Grant's bib- 
liography is speeches on N R A. 

A wide range of trade information will be 
gathered as a result of the adoption of codes of 
fair competition under the N R A, it is apparent 
from the codes already adopted and in the process 
of formulation, in the opinion of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, expressed in a recent issue of Domestic 
Commerce. Provision is made in many of these 
for the reporting on a uniform basis by all mem- 
bers of statistics of the trade which have never 
before been gathered regularly or on a wide scale. 

A more detailed breakdown of certain industry 
statistics than has previously been available from 
the Census Bureau and elsewhere is being ob- 
tained in the questionnaire which groups must 
fill out in making application for presentation of 
a code of fair competition. 

In addition, available industry statistics have, 
in many cases, been utilized to a greater extent 
than ever before as a result of the rapid organiza- 
tion of the trades which is taking place. 
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SNIPS and SNIPES STAYS HOME 


ConGreEss HorTeE.L, CHICAGO 
October 15, 1933 
Dear Snips and Snipes: 

It’s too bad you couldn’t make Convention 
this year what with the Century of Progress and 
all, but at least you don’t have to write it up for 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES and that ought to be some- 
thing. 

Well, we got here this morning and you'd have 
loved it! The Congress had only 50,000 other 
guests coming and going and they (the Hotel | 
mean), didn’t care passionately about us or 
whether we got our rooms at 11: A.M. or 11: P.M. 
or at all. Rebecca Rankin and Alice Bunting 
were wise. They cruised around town in their 
car until dark and didn’t get to the hotel till 
everything was settled. In the meantime we 
waited around and someone stole Florence 
Bradley’s luggage. Only they didn’t, but she 
didn’t know it and had the house detective and 
it was all very exciting. Except the denouement. 
The detective found the luggage in the Hotel 
checkroom. 

As you remember nothing was planned for 
Sunday except an Executive Committee meeting 
. 

October 16 

Monday morning, breakfast. And well, if there 
isn’t the Newspaper Group meeting as usual! No 
wonder Mildred Burke, Joseph Kwapil and their 
Little Group of Serious Thinkers get things done. 
If my group chairman cracked the whip like that 
I'd be a different girl. [NorE. — See Editor and 
Publisher, October 21, for a full page article on 
the work of the newspaper group, ‘Creative 
Research is Next Step,” also the issue of Nov. 4, 
for a story on the Course in Newspaper Library 
Work sponsored by Joseph Kwapil and given by 
Dorothy Childers at the University of Missouri. 
S. & S.] 

If you look at your program (you really ought 
to have it in front of you as you read this) you'll 
see that there were group meetings and luncheon 
meetings from 8:30 to 12:30. I didn’t get to it but 
I heard that Virginia Savage and Sue Wuchter 
had a bang-up Financial group meeting; the old 
inhabitants of the group said it was the best in 
years. Rose Vormelker’s on Trade Associations 
was terribly important what with N. R. A. and 
codes and new associations every day and all of 
them needing a librarian, if they only knew it. 

In the afternoon we all went to hear Dr. 
Albert and Colonel Knox. Both were extremely 
interesting. I certainly hadn’t appreciated the 


devotion and idealism that had gone into the 
Century of Progress until I heard Dr. Albert. 
Colonel Knox of the Daily News set me all up 
when he said the depression had reached its 
final low on the chart and barring accidents 
would slough off its skin, climb out of the red and 
not be a depression any more. That’s rather 
mixed but better times are coming. Then he 
talked about the danger of a war in Europe and 
down went my optimism several points. 


Tuesday night. Late 

Quelle vie, quelle vie! Have I been on the go! 
Monday night I got dressed for the Banquet in 
my new .. . [Personal remarks like this and 
others about how nice people looked are omit- 
ted. S. & S.J]. It was a grand party. Those 20 
foreign delegates were at the dinner. K. Dorothy 
Ferguson came all the way from California to 
preside and did it so nicely. She turned the 
meeting over to Mr. Angus Fletcher — what 
they’d ever do without him, J don’t know — 
and he introduced the delegates. Each one 
responded briefly and it was lots of fun. We then 
adjourned in a body to the A. L. A. meeting. The 
Specials, I’m sorry to say, were the first ones 
out to the refreshment tables and dunked 
nabiscos in their punch shamelessly. 

Tuesday morning at 10, we started again. 
Annual Business Meeting, President Alexander 
called it, and when she says Business Meeting 
that’s just what she means. It was an all day 
affair with time out for lunch, very illuminating, 
and since we go into a long huddle like that only 
once in several years, good for the soul, I fancy. 
I suppose her report and all the Committee 
reports will be in the next issue of SPECIAL 
LipraRIEs. [They’re in this number. S. & S.] Do 
read ’em. You'll learn something about the 
Association if you do. We're really quite Hot! 
And get ahold of the mimeographed report that 
Prex prepared. It has a doleful title, ‘‘ Basic 
Information on the Organization and its Activi- 
ties’’ but don’t let that stop you. It’s swell. I 
liked the chart on page 3 with little boxes showing 
the organization of S. L. A. and page 6 gives 
chapter membership. 

Tuesday night Time and Fortune threw a party. 
You know Alma Jacobus Their Librarian? Well, 
she and Mr. Wallace who's something important 
did us elegantly. We met in their building on the 
grounds. It’s modern but not too. There are rose 
and silver chairs to sit in and current magazines 
from all over the world at hand. It’s a nice touch. 
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Imagine coming from Tumbuctoo and finding 
the ‘‘Tumbuctoo Weekly TomTom.” You'd love 
T. & F. ever after. 

To get on. Buses took us to Old Heidelberg to 
dinner and just as we entered, the orchestra 
played something about Milwaukee, and did the 
Milwaukee chapter strut! Well, there was steak 
and there was beer. How the elbows did bend! 
From there we went to the Wings of a Century 
and now it’s much past mid-night, so good-night. 


Saturday, October 21 
En route for home 

This letter’s getting terribly long but you 
asked for it! As it is, I can’t tell you half the 
things I'd like to. Wednesday afternoon we did 
the Fair and ended up at a tea at the Art Insti- 
tute. I’m still suffering from ‘‘ Fair Feet!’’ 

The Convention ran so easily and so smoothly. 
Those Chicago Specials are the berries and you 
ought to award a cup to Edith Mattson, Marion 
Mead, Joseph Conforti, Sophia J. Lammers, 
Isabella Wallace and all the others for the best 
job of the year. They even made money off'n the 
Convention — cleared $243. I told you that the 
next one is to be in New York, didn’t I? Well, all 
their 466 members’Il have to jump to come up to 
Chicago. There were 157 paid registrations, 250 
people at the general meetings and 135 at the 
Banquet. Not bad for a depression year. 

And speaking of awards, Mr. McGlynn of 
Rademaekers ought to get one For Attending 
Most Meetings. And your old gag about Marion 
Betsy Ross Manly is out. The chapter getting the 
most new members didn’t get a flag but a gavel. 
Montreal won it and Jane Henderson said, ‘‘I 
don’t think we can keep it another year.” I 
should hope not! 

Rebecca Rankin was Busy! You remember she 
was chairman of the A. L. A. Subcommittee on 
Unemployment. She did a grand amount of work 
on it and had to stay over Saturday to present 
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her final report to the Executive Council of 
A. L. A. who adopted it in toto. 4 
I saw a lot of people you know and a lot you E 
don’t. Mrs. Fertig of Pittsburgh was there and g9 | 
were Jessie Callan and Adelaide Macrum. Mr, a 
Brigham came and Laura Woodward. Miss” 4 
Eales of Bridgeport, Miss Gregory from Boston, 
Miss Claflin and many more. I missed Miss — 
Martin of Montreal, Linda Morley, Mr. Alcott, 
the Cowles, Leona Kohn of Wilson’s, Elizabeth © 
Wray and Gertrude Peterkin, Mildred Pressman, © 
Miss Peterson, Adelaide Kight and the rest that _ 
you can’t think of a Convention without. ! 
Apropos of nothing immediate did you know ™ 
that our Mrs. Keck’s Mr. Keck was the architect 
of the House of Tomorrow? What he’ll have on 4 
his shoulders! q 
There’s the gong for dinner. I’m off. It wasa : 
good Convention even if the Congress sprayena 
the elevators with Carnation scent. 
Faithfully yours, 
Ursa Minor 


[We think this letter of Ursa Minor’s speaks : 
for itself and for her. How well she fits into Mr, 7 


Harry Hansen’s World-Telegram description of a ¥ 


librarian, we leave for you to judge. S. & S.] 

“The typical librarian is a woman who dresses ~ 
in modest colors, wears glasses and possibly has a ™ 
streak of gray in her hair. She tiptoes in and out of © 
meeting rooms, stands for hours on her feet when ~ 
there are no chairs and, so far as I can hear, makes ~ 
no complaint. 

There is such a thing as the librarian’s look, and 


it differs from the educator's look. It is a listener's ‘ ' 


look relieved by an attitude of close attention. 
Teachers don’t have the listener’s look. A libra- ~ 
rians’ convention is not a noisy get-together, bub sf 
really a study and discussion conference. There ~ 
are only a few men present proportionally, although ~ 
they seem to do most of the talking. But such a thing — 
as noisy parties and hip flasks are unheard of ~ 
among librarians’’!!! (N.B. The exclams are ours.) 


=| 








Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 





THE ABILITY of the Binding on Periodicals and Reference Books 
to withstand the rigors of hard usage over a period of years is the most important 
factor the Librarian must consider. @ We will be happy to have you visit our 
bindery at any time to see how this demanded durability, plus attractiveness in 
design and workmanship is achieved through Rademaekers Standard Bindings. 


RADEMAEKERS 


NEWARK,N. J. 


New York Office 
27 William St., New York City 
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